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R, ARMSTRONG 


HAVE THE PLEASURE OF ANNOUNCING 


FIVE NEW SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Which complete the Series to which they respectively belong. 


Sheldon’s Manual of Reading; 


Sheldon’s Fifth Reader ; 
Guyot’s New Intermediate Geography ; 

Felter’s New Intermediate Arithmetic; 

Tenney’s Elementary Class-Book of Zoology. 


@@ Each of these books is a masterpiece of its kind and grade, to which we invite special attention. 


SHELDON'S FIFTH READER completes his excellent Series of School Readers, and will be 
found to be in every respect worthy of the preceding numbers, and of the reputation of the distin- 


guished author, 


and for classes of ACADEMIC grades generally. 
SHELDON'S NEW MANUAL OF READING — For Teachers Only. — This Manual 
contains elocutionary instruction, in graded form, suited to the stages of advancement belonging 
to each book of the Series. It thus frees from all superfluous matter the Readers themseives, 
which are entirely devoted to the exercises properly belonging to them ; conveniently facilitates 
the work of teaching, and affords a valuable professional book, which must be highly prized by 


teachers, 


It is designed for the use of the more advanced classes of GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


GUYOT'’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY is to be used in the room of the 
present Intermediate book, if preferred. It differs from the old book chiefly in arrangement, 


and in having entirely new Maps, which cannot fail to prove entirely satisfactory. 


It presents 


also some new features, chief of which relate to INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL Geography, con- 


sidered to be of great value. 


FELTER'S NEW INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC is entirely new in matter and illus- 
trations, designed to be used, if liked better, in the room of the present Intermediate book of the 


Series. 


It is arranged differently from the old book, and contains some new features, yet all pre- 


sented in less space, facilitated by the device of ARITHMETICAL DriLt-Carps, 


TENNEY'S ‘ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY contains all the more es- 
sential features of the two present books of his Series ; the /if of which is garnered into this one 


book. 


It is of medium size, and is in better form for purposes of class instruction. It is eleg 
illustrated, and i is designed for the use of Academic Classes and for advanced classes of Gr’ 


rig 


Schools, for which it will be found to be the fittest and most convenient text-book of its } nln and 


grade extant. 


Many of our School Text-Books are new, and all of them comparati > 80.— 


The work of authorship has been done by eminent scholars in their special departments 
among the most experienced and skillful teachers ; and, therefore, our different ser’ 
folding sound theories by the most approved methods, exhibiting all the features of 
the best teachers require shall characterize the best text-books at the present day, 


are also 
cel as un- 
sence which 
& 


WE GIVE HEREWITH A FULL LIST OF OUR DIFFERENT SERIES OF GRADED TEXT-BOOKS, RESPECTFULLY REQUESTING EDUCATIONAL FRIENDS GENERALLY TO EXAMINE THE LIST 
AND SELECT THEREFROM SUCH WORKS AS SHALL BEST MEET THEIR NEEDS IN RECASTING THEIR OLD LISTS, OR PRESCRIBING NEW ONES, FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


For JUNIOR GRADES—Common Schools: 


Guyot’s Elementary Geography, per copy.-.- $0.75 


Guyot’s Old or New Intermediate, 

For SENIOR GRADES—High Schools: 
Guyot’s Gram.-School Geography, per copys 
Guyot’s Physical Geography........ 


GUYOT’S WALL MAPS. 


“ HumBoupt is the founder of Comparative Geog- 
with all-embracing science of —un- 
ded with a master-hand by Cart RitTrr, and which 
has now its ablest representative in our own Guyot, 
the author of the maps before Agassiz’ s 
‘oston Oration on Humboldt umboldt, Sept. 14, 1869. 
LARGE SERIES: 


Nine Maps, mounted. Average size, 6x7 feet. 


Per set, net..... $ 


INTERMEDIATE SERIES: 
CLASSICAL SERIES: 
Maps, mounted. ae 6x AA feet. 


SCHOOL SERIES: 
Ten Maps, mounted. Average size, 344x4% 2 
PRIMARY SERIES: 
Maps, unmounted, oh Portfolio Cases. 


Th two Series are 
Discounts oie sold in sets 


HEWETT’S NEW KEY to Guyot’s Wall Maps. 
Direct Questions, Topically 


Retail. 


1.50 


2.00 
2.25 


38.50 


1.50 


GRADED 


READING. Retail. 
Sheldon’s New First Reader ......- per copy, $0.25 
Sheldon’s New Second Reader ..... 


Sheldon’s New Third Reader ...... 4 
Sheldon’s New Fourth Reader ..... ws 1.25 
Sheldon’s New Fifth Reader.......- 1.50 


Sheldon’s New Reading Manual (for Teachers), 
Primary Reading and Spelling. 


Day’s American Speller.......------ per copy, $0.25 
Sheldon’s New Phonic Primer..... ™ .20 
Sheldon’s New Phonic Charts—1o Nos., prset, 5.00 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Hadley’s Lessons in Language 
Hadley’s English Grammar........- 


Dalgleish’s Grammatical Analysis, “ 
COMPOSITION. 

Harper’s Composition......-.-..------ per copy, $0.90. 

Day’s Young Composer.....--------- 1.00 

1450 


Day’s English Composition 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Tenney’s Nat’l History of Animals, per copy, $2.00 

Tenney’s Manual of Zoology..------ 3-00 


Tenney,s Elements of Zoology 2.50 
Senney's Nat’l History Tablets (5 Charts), set, 12.00 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Perry's Political Economy...------- per copy; $2.50 
Bowen’s Political Economy...-.--- ome 


Woolsey’s International Law... .- 


RHETORIC and LOGIC. 
Day’s Art of Discourse.. eae 
Day’s Elements of Logic . 
Mellvaine’s 


1.75 


SERIES: 
ARITHMETIC. 


GRADED SERIES: Retail. 
Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, with Answers, 


Per COPY. $0.35 

Felter’s Prim. Arithmetic, witHoutT ANSWERS, 
Per COPY.++ +30 

Felter’s New or Old Intermediate Arith- 
metic, wiTH ANSWERS, per 80 

Felter’s New or Old Intermediate Arith- 
metic, wITHOUT ANSWERS, per copy..------ 

Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic, wit 
ANSWERS, PCF COPY... 1.00 

Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic, wirHout 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy, per copys $1.00 
1.50 


Cooley’s Natural Philosophy..... 
Cooley’s Easy Experiments (PxiLosopuy AND 
HEMISTRY) percopy, .75 
CHEMISTRY. 
Cooley's Elementary Chemistry. .... per copy, $1.00 


Cooley's 1.25 


Cooley's Easy Experiments (PxiLosopHy AND 


PENMANSHIP. 


Williams & Southerland’s Series—8 Nos.: 
Patent Buiorrers, Nos. 1 to 5, 


+75 


USIVE. per copy, $0.12 

Patent no Biotrers, Nos. 1 to 5, 
per copy, 

Patent Copy-Books, Buiotters, Nos. 6 to 8, 

Patent Copy-Rooks, no BLotrsrs, Nos. 6 to 8. 
per copy, 


a These Books sent, post-paid, to Teachers for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of half retail price. 


GILMAN H, TUCKER, ** 


Address 


25 & 29 Cernhill, BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO.’S, 


METHODS OF TEACHING. = kez. 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects....... per copy, $1.75 
Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction, “ 1.75 


DRAWING BOOKS. 


Vere Foster's System, comprising 46 Books, in 
Separately. 

English Language and Literature. 

Day’s Introduction to Fnglish Literature, ts 

25 


PCT COPY. 2.50 


Craik’s History of English Literature, two 
vols. per vol. 


MENTAL & MORAL SCIENCE. 


Porter's Elements of Intellectual Science, 


per copy, $2.25 
Porter's Human Intellect........... 5.00 
Hopkins’s Christian Ethics......... 1.75 


Hopkins’s Outline study of Man .. 1.75 


Globes for Schools and Families. 
Perce’s Magnetic Globe, 5 inch, Plain Stand... $6.00 
do. do. do. do. Half Meridian, 8.00 
Perce’s Magnetic Globe, 7 inch, Plain Stand... 12.00 
do. do. do. do. Half Meridian, 15.00 
do. do. do. .do. Full Meridian, 25.00 
—_— Magnetic Globe, 12 inch, Plain Stand.. 20.00 
do. do. do. Half Meridian, 25.00 
rr do. do. do. Full Meridian, 35.00 
8 Glo i F idi 
be, 12 inch, Full Meridian, 


Agent for SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
{ NEW YORK. } 
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PCT COPY 2.50 
Max Muller’s Lectures on the Science of 
1.00 | 5.00 
71.00 
. | 
| 
+ 25.00 | i 
18.00 
PY, $1.50 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July rst. The Spring term 
isa ing term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. term begins October 21st, 1875. 


President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom. andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 


C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. | by 
and Prac. Med. 


Smith, M.D., Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 
FEES. — Matriculation $5.00. term, 
oo; Laboratory expenses, $10.00 ; term, $105.00; 
‘or’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


PULTE HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE 


Corner Seventh and Mound Sts., 
CINCINNATZ, OHT70O. 


The regular session 
commences Sept. 30th 
and continues till the 
middle of February. 
Special clinical course 
begins Sept. 15th. 

The special feature 
=. of this College is the 
attention paid to C/in- 
ical Instruction—the 
advantages for which, 
in Cincinnati, are un- 

The expense to the 
student in attending 
lectures at this College 
is less than at any 
Es other institution in the 
country offering equal 

For information as to fees, etc., etc., address 
J. D. BUCK, M.D., Registrar, 
305 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Wma. Owens, M. D., Dean. 27m lic schools of Rhode [sland. 
Address, for Circular or a. 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
SCHOOL OF MINES, Or T. B. CP. 
Columbia College, | dhe Favorite School Text-Books. 


East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 


F. A. P. BARNARD, 8S. T.D., LL. D., Presipenr. 

T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 

Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 

C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 

Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General ae 

Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and ; 

John H. Van etm A.M., Mathematics. 

Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 

J. 8. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
1, German. 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of ae 
viz: — L. Civil Engineering; II. 
Metallurgy; [V. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemesry. There is a pr ory year 

regular ersens not can- 


courses. 


ination. 


tion, use drawing-room, 

and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
students in Chemistry and Assa the fee is $200. 
students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 

a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid to not able to 

meet expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 

Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


the | of 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


E. H. CAPEN, President, 
COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thorough 
Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within fifteen 
minutes of Boston by rail) combines the cultivating influences 
of the city and the retirement of the country. In each depart- 
ment the student is the immediate instruction of an 
experienced professor. 
oe moderate. Most liberal aid to needy students 
i iti of correct and stu- 
dious habits need fear being obliged 
for lack of pecuniary resources. 
Four courses of study are offered— 


The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 
A. B. 
CGE 


ah Philosophical course ef two years for the degree 
A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 

ag for graduates, four for all others, for the degree 
B. D. 


of 


ee for admission, June 24th and Sept. 7th. 
For Catalogue or additional particulars address 
Pror. CHAS. E. FAY, Sec’y, 
College Hill, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN 


The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of study occupies two years. A Special class in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term tll the Thanks- 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a student in the South Kensington Museum ef London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the — of this important art. 

For ca‘ address, at New Britain, : 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. 

*'s ial and Advanced Course has been established for 
ial classes of students. 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen _ of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in pub- 


(OwPERTH WAIT & C0.'8 
Epucarionat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR’S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,S 29 Brattle St., Boston. 


A New Candidate. 


Sampson’s Examination Record, ror Pus.ic 
Private SCHOOLS, shows the results of all examinations, and 
summary of Tardiness, Presence, Absence, and Deportment, 
in tabular and comprehensive form. 

Bound m stiff covers. Sample pages gratis; sample copy, 
post-paid, so cents. 

BOSTWICK & CO.., Publishers, 


26 m COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Bellevue Hospital 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1875--’76. 


THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in this Institution 
and a Summer Session. TI 

September 15, 1875, and continue until the 
ical and 


March, 1876. 


Emeritus Protessor of Obstetrics and 
JAMES R. WOOD, M.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 


embraces a iminary 
HE PRELIMINARY AUTUMNAL TERM for 1875-18 
ming of the Regul 
jc lectures will be given in precisely the same number and order as in the Regular 
Session. THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on W 
FACULTY. 

ISAAC E. TAYLOR, M.D., 

Diseases of Women and Children, and President of the College. 


M.D 
| Professor of Clinical Midwifery and Diseases of Women. 


Medical College, 


i Autumnal Term, the Regular Winter Session, 
] will commence on Wednesday, 
ar Session. During the Preliminary Term, clin- 


ednesday, September 29, 1875, and end about the 1st of 


FORDYCE BARKER, M.D. 


AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and 
Clinical Medicine. 

W. H. VAN BUREN, M.D., 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery with Diseases 
of Genito-Urinary System and Clinical Surgery. 
LEWIS A. SAYRE. M.D., 


WILLIAM T. LUSK, M.D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren and Clinical Midwifery. 
EDMUND R. PEASLEE, M.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Gy 3 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY, MD. 

Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeut. and Clin. Med. 
AUSTIN FLINT, Jx., M.D., 

Professor of Physiology and Physiologi , and 


R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D. 


Professors of Special Departments, Etc. 


HENRY D. NOYES, M.D. 
of Ophthalmology and 


JOHN P. GRAY, M.D., 


Secretary of the F ty. 
ALPHEUS B. CROSBY, 
Professor of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 

.» Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 


EDWARD L. KEYS M.D., 
Prof. of Dermatol., and Adjunct to Chair of Princ. of Surg. 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY, M.D., 
Professor of Pathological and Practical Anatomy. (Demon- 


Prot. of Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. 


FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION. 


strator of Anatomy.) 


Requirements for admission, the usual standard of New- 
land Colleges. F 


What Library Complete Without 
The Best English Dictionary. 


MATE) 


GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings ; 1840 Pages Quarto; Price $12. 


So far as I know there is an unanimity of > that 
Webster’s is the BEST DEFINING DicTIONARY in the English 
language.—Horace Mann. 

Unquestionably the very best Dictionary of our language 
extant. Its great accuracy in the definition and derivation of 
words gives it an authority that no other work on the subject 
possesses. . an mag ee | cited and relied on in our courts of 
justice, legislative ies, and in public discussions —/on. 


‘ohn C. Spencer. 

Bearing the same relation to the English language which 
Newton’s Principia does to the sublime science of Natural 
Burr itt. 

Superior in most res to any other English Dictionary 
known to me.—Hon. George P. Marsh, March, 1866. 

One of my daily companions.— Motley, the Historian. 

Etymological part surpasses anything done for the English 
language by earlier laborers in the same field.—ancro/ft, 
the Historian. 


“ THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
REx TANT.”’—-London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 


Published by G. & C, MERRIAM, Sfringfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 37a 


School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
eir catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will fixed at as low rate as 
is ible for good workmanship. 

heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture of E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 


Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent cn application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been spemane ents 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupo_rpx Kaenic of Paris, 
manvfacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of 


ing for importation. 


Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 
Office in Boston, Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
1o:00 and 12:00 A. M. 23 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 

_ Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 

Tuesday of October, and end on the ‘Ese Tidweday ry Feb- 

ruary. Fees fora full course of Lectures, $100 ;—Fees for 

graded course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 

of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;—Matriculation 


$5.00 ;—Practical famsomt 10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
uates of other Medical Colleges, who 
have attended two full courses at ical Colleges, or 


one at this and one at urther 
particulars address J. W. -D. N 
568 Fifth Avenue, ¥. 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 

I of the largest and most successful Hygieni i 

ica, and for invalids seeking health, and 

ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 


N ew School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and important edu- 
cational works which they have recently published : 


Gengraphical Cons | 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Author of “ Word-Book Series,” “Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 


In the preparation of these works the author has not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. : 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 
ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Designed as a Class-book for Pri and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 128 pages, 
8vo. (Ready about Sept. 1st.) 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a Specs Geography for each 
State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these Geographies. A copy of the “‘ ELEMENTARY 
Grocraruy” will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 
the “ Comptete GgoGRAPHY”’ on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


Ir. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics. 


Epirep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the Science oF ARITHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grades and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded -books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, the des? 
and the handsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 

FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 

COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 

COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part Il. Price 8 
cents each. 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Arithmetic, for ‘examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part I 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars 
will be sent on app.ication. 


White's Progressive Art 


Mr. Wuirre has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded System 


of Drawin; e various branches of Art, including /n- 
dustrial, mental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure 


in 

Drawing, &c. 

NOW READY. 

THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of we ws | Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows : 


A Lines and their Combinations.... Price 60 cents. 


I. for 50 cents each; The 
1.00 each. 
the Series 


B Cubic Diagrams .....c.ccccccceee Price 60 cents. 
C Light and Shade ......++ Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies . ...+.ces0e Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the £Z- 
mentary Series for examination witha view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


*,* Tur EpucaTionat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
' 133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 


Fees for Tickets to all the Lectures during the Preliminary and Regular Term, including Clinical Lectures........ $140 00 
Demonstrator’s Ticket (including material for 10 00 


For the Annual Circular and C iving regulations i other information address 
oh the College, Puor, AUSTIN FLINT: fa. Medical College, 


Secretary 
27m 


cost, it is not equaled im its advantages anywhere. Send six | 
cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- ' 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 
Care Knight, Adams & Co., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 


Ny 
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CONTENTS. 

GengraAL DgPARTMENT: Page. 
Sunrise in Venice (poem); by Joaquin Miller..............0.seseeeee 133 
Hearing Recitations; by Anna C. Brackett................-seeeeeeee 133 
The Modern Pronunciation of Latin; Paper No. II.................5 133 
Boys at oc 134 
The Floral Instinct; by W. W. Bailey............sccccecececccceces 135 

ScigNTIFIC: 

Illustrations of the Baconian System......-....+.seecsesseseceeecees 136 
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Sunrise in Venice. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Night seemed troubled and scarce asleep ; 
Her brows are gathered in broken rest ; 
Sullen old lion of dark Saint Mark, 

And a star in the east starcs up from the deep, 
White as my lilies that grow in the west. 
Hist! men are passing hurriedly. 

I see the yéllow wide wings of a bark 

Sail silently over my morning star. 

I see men move in the moving dark, 

Tall and silent as columns are— 

Great sinewy men that are good to see, 

With hair pushed back and with open breasts; 
Barefooted fishermen seeking their boats, 
Brown as walnuts and hairy as goats— 

Brave old water-dogs, wed to the sea, 

First to their labors and last to their rests. 


Ships are moving! I hear a horn; 

A silver trumpet it sounds to me, 
Deep-voiced and musical, far a-sea. . . . 
Answer back, and again it calls. 

’Tis the sentinel boats that watch the town 
All night, as mounting her watery walls, 
And watching for pirate or smuggler. Down 
Over the sea, and reaching away 

And against the east, a soft light falls— 
Silvery soft as the mist of morn, 

And I catch a breath like the breath of day. 


The east is blossoming! Yes, a rose, 

Vast as the heavens, soft as a kiss, 

Sweet as the presence of woman is, 

Rises and reaches and widens and grows. 

Right out of the sea, as a blossoming tree ; 

Richer and richer, so higher and higher, 

Deeper and deeper it takes its hue, 

Brighter and brighter it reaches through 

The space of heaven and the place of stars, 

Till all is as rich as a rose can be. 

And my rose-leaves fall into billows of fire. 

Then beams reach upward as arms from a sea ; 

Then lances and arrows are aimed at me. 

Then lances and spangles and spars and bars 

Are broken and shivered and strown on the sea; 

And around and about me tower and spire 

Start from the billows like tongues of fire: 
—Harper’s Magazine for August. 


Hearing Recitations. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


Ina recent amusing article in the Jndependent, Gail 
Hamilton attacks the exhibition of themselves by pom- 
pous school-committee men at examinations, and pleads 
to have the teachers and not the committee-men con- 
duct the examination. There is much truth in what 
she says, though she is touching but one side of a 


many-sided question. It is easy to make a committee- 
man ridiculous and amusing. It would be as easy to 
made a public examination conducted bya teacher seem 
a broad-fa¢ed farce. In fact, it is easy to write upon 
one side of any question. To see all its sides, to grasp 
them in their relative bearings, and then to write and 
comprehend them all in a wise statement, is not so 
easy. It would seem more useful, to me, to condemn 
the whole matter of public examinations, as causing a 
great waste of time, and as having a bad effect not only 
on the manners but also on the morals of the children 
thus placed in a false position. 

But with regard to what the teacher should demand 
of the class in hearing a recitation, it seems to me that 
the writer above referred to is fundamentally wrong. 
She says the aim should be to find out whether the pu- 
pils know, “not cognate things, ramifying things, par- 
allel cases, facts which depend on the principles laid 
down on these pages, but whether they know these 
pages themselves.” And farther on she says, “ Let us 
make sure that pupils know what is in the book, and 
trouble ourselves less about what is outside the book.” 
She continues: “ With all our object-teaching and all 
our new methods, there remains as at the beginning 
just one thing to do, and that is to make the pupil lay 
hold of his geography lesson, and his grammar lesson, 
and his arithmetic lesson, and learn it thoroughly, and 
the way to learn it is to commit it to memory.” 


In all these statements there is overlooked by the 
writer the one central fact that the main object of edu- 
cational institutions and their work, is not to accumu- 
late facts, but to train the mind ; and that arithmetic, 
grammar, and geography have their value in doing this, 
and only in so far as they do it. If the business of the 
teacher is merely to discover whether the pupil has com- 
mitted to memory exactly the words and sentences on 
the pages of his books, the science of education is at 
an end before it begins, and anyone who can read and 
is not deaf is fully qualified for a teacher. 


But the fact is that the main business of a recitation 
to the educator is not to find out whether the pupil has 


committed to memory what is in the book from which 


the lesson has been assigned. It is to ascertain how 
far the pupil has thought about it, how far he has 
grasped the thoughts and ideas, and to what advan- 
tages he has used his mind as he read it over. Any 
pupil who is not an idiot can commit a lesson to mem- 
ory. The feat requires only a certain number of repe- 
titions by the lips even,—for some children more, for 
others fewer; and the pupils from whom such reci- 
tations are expected prepare for them accordingly, and 
do not become “ discouraged and demoralized by being 
asked questions which they cannot answer.” 
But the teacher’s business is not thus mechanical. 
She may not, in the course of a long recitation, ask for 
a single fact found on the page which her pupils have 
had to consider. But when the recitation is over, she 
will have probed their understanding and grasp of it to 
the bottom. She will have suggested relations, and 
pointed out resemblances or differences which the chil- 
dren had never thought of. She will have shown con- 
nections with this and all their other lessons. She 
will have set them to thinking in a just and logical way, 
and the class will go back to their seats not “ demoral- 
ized or discouraged,” but as if they had drunk the wine 
of a new life. At recess we may hear them discussing 
in their childish way some of the issues brought up, 
and their parents at dinner will probably be entertained 


with vigorous conversation, 


The child’s understanding of a lesson may be “ hud- 
dled and lumped,” like a measure of meal. The ob- 
ject of the recitation is not accurately to measure and 
weigh the meal but to put leaven in it. 

Children from whom such recitations are expected 
will not be found during their study hours listlessly re- 
peating over the words of the book before them, while 
their eyes are wandering around the room. They can 
be left alone during their study hours, and will not have 
to be watched. They will come to their class recita- 
tion full of questions which they want answered, or 
full of delight and pride at their discovery of some 
new resemblance. 

There is no recitation—I say absolutely none—in 
which this may not be used. I do not except the mul- 
tiplication table or the paradigms of Latin verbs. And 
the teacher who does not require from her class mainly 
what is not in the book, had better resign. 

There is one danger against which the true teacher 
must, however, be always on her guard, and that is the 
being led off the main track and the limits of the day’s 
lesson by her own or her pupils’ enthusiasm. Every 
recitation is to her renunciation. It might be made so 
delightful, and so indefinitely extended, that she is al- 
ways forced to keep sternly in view the undoubted fact 
that her object is the mental training of her class, and 
not her own pleasure. 

Of course, if the class are set to commit to memory 
really fine poetry or prose, something too much neg- 
lected, the exercise is then one of memory and must be 
so tested, though in that case they may far better repeat 
the lesson to a fellow pupil than to the teacher, whose 
professional work will then come after the memoriter 
recitation has been completed. 

I have no desire to cross swords with Gail Hamilton, 
or with any woman, but her words served me so fitly for 
an illustration of the subject in my mind at the time 
that I have taken the liberty of using them as such, 
sure that she will understand the spirit in which I have 
done so. 


The Modern Pronunciation of Latin. 
PAPER NO. II. 


In a previous communication some pleasant allusions 
were made to my nephew at the academy and of his 
zeal in the study of Latin, and of his interest in the 
new, or as he claims, of the original and proper pro- 
nunciation of the ancient language. Under the im- 
pulse of his youthful ardor, I have been led to examine 
the whole subject a little more carefully and critically, 
and if you will give me space and patient hearing I will 
give you as briefly as the subject will allow, and I trust 
impartially, the results of my examination. 

The first objection urged against the newor, as it isnow 
more commonly styled, the Roman pronunciation, is that 
some persons will have to become more or less familiar . 
with a pronunciation of four or five vowels and two or 
three consonants, which differs from that common in 
New England forty years ago. This objection affects 
only those who are grown up. 

Those who have to learn as beginners may about as 
well learn in one way as in another. If they learn a 
pronunciation that will help them in learning any of 
the languages largely derived from the Latin, as the 
Italian, Spanish, and French, there is so much gained. 
If everybody at school now learns the Roman method, 
by the time these school boys have come to age nobody 
will remember anything different. The elderly people 


for a time will feel awkward under the change, but if 
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there is a decided and permanent advantage in it, those 
of the elderly people who are scholars, and gentlemen 
as well, will be willing to waive their prejudices. 

But the question is asked, and it is a fair question, 
“Who had the right to discard a well-settled mode of 
Latin pronunciation, and inaugurate an entirely new 
one?” Yankees sometimes answer one question by 
asking another. Indeed, I remember a very high 
authority for such a reply. When One was asked, “ Is 
it lawful to give tribute to Cesar or no?” he answered, 
“ Show me a penny. Whose image and superscription 
hath it?” I should like gently to ask, who had the 
right to settle the mode of Latin pronunciation, I know 
not how many years ago? I suspect that Professor 
Otis, of Cambridge, with his little pamphlet, and some 
other professor equally learned and zealous, did it. 
Why cannot President Eliot of Cambridge, who is an 
elaborate Latin scholar as I learn, now do as much as 
Professor Otis could years ago, especially if he has the 
co-operation of the chief Latinists of America and the 
example of European universities ? 

Indeed the reformation, if that is the proper word to 
use, has already won favor to an extent not anticipated. 
Of the two hundred and seventy-nine American colleges 
recently reported by Professor Richardson, the old 
English method remains in only one-third of the num- 
ber reported. In this age of independent investigation 
old usages and opinions do not stand for much, if they 
are found to be wrong and unfounded. We would rather 
see a wholesome new truth than a handsome old mis- 
take. As Professor Gardner, of the Boston Latin 
School, so aptly says, it has already become a question 
with educators, in regard to this subject, whether they 
shall stand in the main stream of the present and com- 
ing future, or in some eddy of the past. 

The Latin language has been, for centuries, the writ- 
ten medium of communication among scholars through- 
out the cultivated world. If unable to converse with 
each other through their own tongue, by the use of 
Latin, with which all scholars are supposed to be famil- 
iar, they have been able to interchange their thoughts. 
But it has been a witten medium. When spoken accord- 
ing to the peculiar pronunciation of the different nation- 
alities, it has failed of its purpose. 

In a recent interview with Professor Waterhouse of 
St. Louis, himself a linguist, who has just returned from 
a trip around the world, visiting the classic lands, he 
spoke with much feeling of the advantage to the culti- 
vated traveler, which would come from the adoption of 
the Roman pronunciation. There would then be a 
spoken language for scholars the world over, an era 
which never yet has dawned since the confusion at 
Babel. 

In Greece, the pronunciation of the Classic Greek 
according to the English pronunciation, was much the 
same as if he had spoken the English language ; but 
when using the Continental or Roman sounds of the 
vowels, with which he was also familiar, the scene was 
changed. He then could be understood, and he was 
no longer a stranger in a strange land. The professor 
gave an incident which occurred to him in Athens, as 
possibly affording some light upon the pronunciation of 
the Greek diphthong # (epsilon iota) pronounced by 
many scholars—even by those who adopt the Roman 
method—like our long 7 in English, contrary to the an- 
alogy of diphthongs—both in Latin and Greek—which 
requires us to begin with the proper sound of the first 


letter and glide into the proper sound of the second. 
He heard some sailors, who were pulling upon a rope, 
shouting to each other, as they made their united effort, 
what sounded like our English dc in face. They meant 
the Greek preposition zig using it as a verb. he long 
i sound was never given to this diphthong in that part 
of Europe. 

In a subsequent paper, if your patience will permit, 
I will endeavor, from ancient and contemporary sources, 
to show sounds of the vowels and consonants in the 
ancient Latin, but I propose not to weary you with more 
of this now. 

Clandite jam rivos, pueri: sat prata libérunt. Com. 


Boys at Home. 


Education has always supplied reformers with a fruit- 
ful theme for discussion. It has been so since the days 
of Hophni and Phineas. It will be so until the millen- 
nium renders education obsolete. On no other subject, 
except perhaps that of religion, do sensible people dis- 
agree so widely. On few do rival doctors differ more 
completely both as to diagnosis and treatment. One 
physician asserts that hard intellectual labor is injurious 
to growing girls, whilst a lady M.D. of much experience 
writes an able paper to prove that mental work strength- 
ens their constitutions. A gentleman proclaims the 
merits of the present system of pauper education, be- 
cause he is acquainted with an estimable clergyman ed- 
ucated in a pauper school, and because the said clergy- 
man has recently been presented to a living worth a 
thousand a year. On the other hand, a lady denounces 
the same system and favors boarding-out for young pau- 
pers, because the account she receives of the subsequent 
career of the girls is not edifying. Old-fashioned peo- 
ple often insist that servants have steadily deteriorated 
ever since they learnt to read and write fluently. Mrs. 
Crawshay, on the contrary, seeks to demonstrate that 
knowledge of music makes the housemaid dust the 
rooms better, and that an acquaintance with modern 
languages, particularly French, will assist her maid to 
make becoming bonnets out of apparently useless ma- 
terials. One mother will begin the education of her 
baby by whipping it as soon as it has cut its teeth, whilst 
another mother will spare the rod, and allow her chil- 
dren to run wild until they have changed their milk 
teeth for a more permanent set. One father will teach 
his boy to fire off a gun before he can carry it, whilst 
another will not allow his boy a knife to cut a stick. 
Some people approve of competition as an incentive to 
learning, and others think such an element highly im- 
moral, There is, however, one point upon which al- 
most every one seems to be agreed. It is that a knowl 
edge of the three Rs is necessary to those who are 
obliged to earn their own livelihood, but who wish to 
do so in other ways than by manual labor. Curious to 
say itis in a real knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic that our young men are often found most de- 
ficient. Ask the average boy of sixteen, who has been 
at a good school, to read aloud a leader in the Zimes, 
and the chances are you have to stop your ears. Ask 
him to write a simple note of inquiry, and he looks 
aghast, although perhaps he has carried off a prize for 
Latin composition. Give him a house account-book to 
add up, and request him to make an abstract of the 
weekly bills of the grocer for a month, and he is abso- 
lutely helpless, and yet he may have reached the sixth 
book of Euclid. Send him to do some shopping, and 
he can scarcely calculate what he has spent, and what 
change he ought to bring back. No wonder so many 
lads get into debt when they are obliged to cater for 
themselves, and have never learnt the price of anything 
beyond lollipops and lemonade. 


It is from the time when a child need no longer re- 
main in the nursery until he is ready to go to school 
that a wise mother will claim him as her pupil, and will 
teach him those lessons which are only to be learnt at 
home, and which are of considerable importance to him 
in after life. It is very nice that a boy should know 
his Latin grammar well before he goes to school, and 
even some Greek ; but, after all, the dead languages 
will be pounded into him somehow, and there are other 
things which he ought to learn while he has the oppor- 
tunity. The child who can read aloud, modulate his 
voice, attend to the stops, and enunciate his wores dis- 
tinctly, may be a dunce in other things, but he will find 
the accomplishment so easily acquired of lifelong ad- 
vantage to him. Much may be done to simplify the 
process of learning to write by encouraging children to 
send play-letters to each other, or to absent members 
of the family. Governesses have hitherto steadily set 


their faces against their pupils’ learning to write in any 


but the orthodox way of copying a foolish sentence, 
with long words, in a ruled book. They persist in say- 
ing that allowing them to scribble in their own way on 
stray pieces of paper or on a slate “cramps” their 
hands, and prevents them from ever learning to spell 
correctly. This is a pernicious and widespread delu- 
sion. Even if the notion had any truth in it, all ob- 
jections might be got over by encouraging the children 
to copy printed letters—an excellent plan, by the way, 
to form a legible hand. There is nothing that cultivates 
a boy so rapidly and in so satisfactory a direction as 
being able to put into writing anything he wants to say. 
The inscription so oddly composed, so phonetically 
spelled, which adorns the fly-leaf of the Tennyson pre- 
sented last birthday to his mother, the first lisping num- 
bers in which mine rhymes to Valentine, the magnilo- 
quent prose epitaph on a dog or canary bird loved and 
lost—all such things may be utterly ridiculous, and may 
bring a blush in after years to the downy cheek, but the 
time devoted to their composition was not thrown away. 
It is very desirable that, when a boy goes to school, writ- 
ing home should present no difficulties. A few lines in 
pencil to tell how he has gained a place in his class, or 
had a splendid paper-hunt, the power of easily replying 
to a little sister’s letter, will keep up the close ties of 
home which ought not to be undervalued. We have 
known educated gentlemen who would rather walk a 
mile to answer a letter than write half-a-dozen lines. 
The strange compositions that may often be seen in 
the newspapers, with respectable names appended to 
them, show how very useful a little early education and 
practice in letter-writing would be to public men. A 
little practical knowledge of arithmetic also is very 
easily acquired. The first three rules can be taught by 
a few pieces of paper torn up and made into sums, so 
as to give the pupil something more than an abstract 
idea of what figures mean. Many young men get into 
debt because they have never been accustomed to man- 
age an allowance ; everything has been paid for them. 
The number of pence in a shilling, of shillings in a 
pound, is not to be acquired by learning tables, but by 
spending money and keeping an account of it. The 
boy who is accustomed to provide himself with certain 
articles out of a fixed sum will, by the time he is grown 
up, have an idea of what things cost. A regular allow- 
ance can scarcely be begun too soon. Parents might 
perhaps confide to their elder children the actual state 
of their finances more frequently than they do. They 
would often be rewarded for their confidence by a sense 
of chivalry amongst the boys preventing them from 
spending at college more than was necessary. The 
lads would be ashamed to encroach, as they so often do, 
on the slender portions laid by for their sisters. In 
families not engaged in business there is no possible 
reason why the children should not know a good deal 
about income and expenditure. A profound mystery 
is generally made of the subject. The consequence is 
that the young people think their father is a sponge full 
of gold-dust, out of whom as much money as possible 
is to be squeezed. They are often greatly surprised 
when upon his death they find how little remains to be 
divided amongst them. 

To be shut up in a small town house during wet 
weather, with half-a-dozen youths home for the holidays, 
is not always heaven upon earth. The principal use 
they make of their fingers is to produce disagreeable 
and unearthly noises. Their feet are employed in 
wearing out the carpets and shuffling on and off their 
slippers. They cannot even strum a popular tune on 
the piano to amuse themselves, nor join together in a 
simple glee. Writing letters they find such hard work 


that they prefer to spend a day on the treadmill rather 
than compose one. Reading is a bore after the story 
books have been exhausted. To get up a charade 
would be too much trouble, and in order to kill time 
they are reduced to counting the raindrops on the win- 
dow and beggar my neighbor, or to teasing their sisters 


and playing practical jokes upon the servants. It is 
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not to schools that we ought to look for the practical 
and primary education which is imperatively necessary 
for boys who are to make their own way in the world 
in this country or inthe colonies. It ought to be given 
at home, principally before they go to school, but partly 
during the long vacations which are now the rule. No 
doubt the boys will grumble at having to work in the 
holidays which are all too short for the amount of list- 
less lounging, the busy idleness which must be crammed 
into them. Still the wise parent will not let them pass 
away unimproved. A few walks and talks will draw 
out and satisfy the “ honest curiosity ” always to be en- 
couraged in young people. No boy will object to learn 
how to distinguish a faint from a fit, how to tie up a 
wound or recover a person from drowning, how to put 
out a fire or sew on a button, knock in a nail, or make 
a salad. In short, the exigencies of a picnic or a jour- 
ney may provide him with resources to be developed 
afterwards beside a bush-fire at the antipodes, in a ship- 
wreck, under the guns of an enemy, or at a competitive 
examination. It can do him no harm to have a clear 
idea as to the relative position of the prime minister 
and the leader of the opposition, and to know the dif- 
ference between a bluebell and a buttercup, a crocodile 
and an alligator, a barrister and a solicitor. It is also 
desirable that he should be able to come into a room 
without slouching, and to hand a lady a chair with po- 
liteness. He will find that the power to sing a simple 
tune at sight and join in a rational conversation will not 
take much from the pleasures of life, nor prevent his 
being able to catch a ball or asalmon. A few weeks 
will often suffice to teach a mere infant the notes of 
music and their places on the piano. It is amusing to 
watch the rays of delight which beam from the faces of 
the children at the Kindergartens when they are asked 
to sing something. Then, too, the use of a needle and 
thread is as easily learnt by a boy asa girl; he does 
not instinctively feel that there is anything ridiculous in 
the employment of sewing, and the accomplishment is 
sure to come in usefully in many ways. Every{sailor 
knows something about it, and does not consider him- 
self a Miss Molly in consequence. 

One of the best things a young man can be indulged 
in isa taste. It will save him from the ennui which 
might drive him to gambling or undesirable company. 
Few boys with a real love for some science or art ever 
come to much harm. The intelligence developed in a 
child who collects specimens of stones or birds’ nests, 
learns to cultivate a garden, or to carve a piece of wood, 
will make him a better man of business, or help him in 
a profession, as the case may be. A few hyacinth bulbs to 
nurse, a fern-case to water, some flowers to arrange, will 
give a feeling of home even to a dingy London lodging ; 
but the love of flowers, like many other things, must be 
learnt in childhood. Tastes are not, as a rule, exorbit- 
tantly expensive ; they are certainly very much cheaper 
than vices. Avery moderate percentage of an income 
judiciously laid out, will soon secure an excellent li- 
brary. It is surprising how small a sum will suffice for 
the purchase of every standard work worth having. 
The most famous private libraries cost their owners 
nothing in comparison with the price of a few race- 
horses. Pictures judiciously selected are not an ex- 
travagance to those who can afford them. Any collec- 
tion made with knowledge and love of the subject is 
almost sure to be worth at least what it cost. The time 
occupied in collecting it is in many instances rescued 


from being employed in idleness or frivolity. 
—Saturday Review. 


— Sleep is a thing that bells have no more business 
to interfere with than with prayers and sermons. God 
is recreating us. We are aS unconscious as we were 
before we were born ; and while he holds us there, feed- 
ing anew the springs of life, and infusing fresh fire into 
our brains, and preparing us for the work of another 
day, the pillow is as sacred as the sanctuary.—Zimothy 
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The Floral Instinct. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. 


There is an impulse which leads some men to the 
discovery of a flower or to the knowledge of a friend, 
without divining-rod or talisman. It is a God-given in- 
stinct unconsciously impelling its possessor. He knows 
his friend when he sees him, and when the time comes, 
he knows as well that there is a flower somewhere in 
the wild-wood which is calling him to worship. There 
is no need for him to consult his calendar or catalogue ; 
something in the atmosphere, something maybe in him- 
self—like the cravings of hunger, leads him to the place 
where his appetite may be sated. 

A sense of locality generally accompanies a love of 
nature ; a place once visited is remembered always—and 
easily found again. A botanical friend, in reply to a 
question as to the habitat of some rare flower, once 
told me to go to the northeast corner of a certain 
meadow in a certain farm (showing me the place on a 
map), and I would find there what I sought. As it hap- 
pened I did not go, but I never questioned his accuracy, 
any more than he would have mine under similar circum- 
stances. Of course all readers of Thoreau will recall 
his wonderful power in this regard, which led Emerson 
to say of him that he always happened by at the pre- 
cise hour when a blossom was to open. I half -recol- 
lect a story told of him somewhere,—I do not know but 
what he relates it himself,—that once when walking with 
a friend in the forest, the conversation turned upon 
Indian relics. “Why!” said Thoreau, “you can find 
such anywhere !” and stooping, he picked up an arrow- 
head of flint. 

There comes a time, it may be in May, or it may be 
in June, according to the season, when I feel that the 
Arethusa, that. dainty orchid, is in bloom. Something 
in the song of the birds, the blue of the sky, and the 
warmth of the sun, impels me; but more than that, 
there is the hidden something in the soul. It is as if 
this flower and myself had been friends in some far off, 
happier existence, and claimed each other now. I am 
as sure that it is glad to see me, as I am delighted to 
welcome it. It is the same way with the Gentian, which 
unfolds its fringed lids in autumn weather. From the 
time the sun arises, I know a gentian day. Can it 
be that these flowers are associated with us only in 
this life—or shall we know each other better in the far 
reaches of futurity? 

We see the birds come back in the spring-time to 
their accustomed haunts, unguided except by the sweet 
home instinct. Is the impulse in them a phase of that 
same character, which leads man to a beloved locality ? 


A Candidate’s Experience. 


The selection and election of teachers is not always 
conducted in the intelligent and systematic manner 
which characterizes the movements of committees in 
our cities andlarger towns. I have in remembrance one 
such experience, which of itself was sufficiently amusing. 

In the summer of 18—, I received a letter, in an 
unknown hand, whose contents startled me out of all 
equanimity, inasmuch as it was from the committee of 
P , inviting me to teach in that place! Now of 
this special town I had no more knowledge than if it 
were at the North Pole, and had never by any chance 
seen an individual belonging in it. It was as if the 
cherished hope I had of sometime teaching somewhere 
had been gratified in some almost miraculous manner. 
Of course I made no demur, but wrote a note of accept- 
ance at once, much wondering how, under the circum- 
stances, I should deport myself, and followed said note 
immediately. 

If you have never been placed similarly, you canr:- 
understand all the qualms and misgivings [ had, but I 
braved it out, and at about six o’clock on a certain Sat- 
urday night found myself at the door of the abiding 
place which had been provided for me. 


The “schoolma’am” was a personage of note, and * 
her advent was expected by the “ Jehu” who drove the 
stage. I smile even now, after these years, as 
I recall my introduction to my landlady. The story 
of the general who was to be presented with a 
silver cup, and the speeches made on the occasion, 
serve as a very fair sample of said introduction. The 
story runs thus: Both the giver and the recipient were 
men of few words, so the one said: “General, here’s 
the cup !” the other, taking it and looking at it, replied, 
“O! is this the cup?” A model to follow, you will 
allow, and a great improvement, undoubtedly, on the 
extravagant and elaborate speeches too often indulged 
in. So I, walking in with a calm demeanor, but, I must 
acknowledge, with a persistent pit-pating of the heart, 
held out my hand with, “Is this is Mrs. Jenkins ?—this 
is Miss Jones!” It was all settled in a moment, and 
my henceforth most kind friend informed me that “it 
was’nt worth while to take off my things, as, so soon as 
I had eaten my supper, I must go right over to the 
‘’*Squire’s’ to be examined.” : 

School to commence on Monday morning, and a duly 
appointed teacher, arriving on the ground at 6 o’clock 
Saturday night, was to be examined for the position ! 
Mrs. Partington’s observation that “ she never opened her 
mouth but she put her foot in it,” was but as one to three 
compared to this roundabout way of doing things. 
What if the examination was to prove a failure? such 
things have been! “But,” I thought, “ maybe it is only 
because I didn’t get here sooner ;” so inquired of Mrs. 
Jenkins as to that, and she said, “Oh, no ; a// the teach- 
ers are to be there” ; notwithstanding all had been ap- 
pointed, and all were to commence on Monday morn- 
ing! “ Well,” thought I,“ there can’t be much to fear 
at an examination where things seem to be conducted 
so back-handedly” ; so 1 ate my supper with my usual 
relish for savory viands, and was soon raising the pon- 
derous knocker at the “ ’Squire’s” door. I was ushered 
in smilingly, after I had made known my name and bus- 
iness, and found myself in the presence of a dozen or more 
persons, male and female, who regarded me with that 
fixed gaze which always greets a “ Hub-ite.” Miss 
Jones was invited to a seat, and the conversation which, 
I found, had hitherto been general, ceased, and the 
examination began. Each candidate was examined 
separately, and “ finished ” before another was attacked ; 
and each and all had drawn his long breath of relief 
before it came my turn, and then the full fire of the 
entire battery was aimed at me. » 

“Ahem! Miss Jones,” quoth the superintending 
genius, deliberately and inquiringly, “in the western part 
of the United States there is a very large river, running 
about north and south, and emptying into the Gulf of 
Mexico ; can you tell me what it is? H’m, h’m, h’m !” 

Nearly ready to laugh in his face, but for the dignity 
belonging to the occasion repressing the inclination and 
struggling to preserve due decorum, Miss Jones very 
demurely replied: “ Yes, sir; having lived upon that 
river, I feel competent to give its name,” thus an- 
swering the letter his question. 

“H’m, yes,” thoughtfully ; and then looking up,—“ it 
is a fact, I believe, that the mouth of the Mississippi,” 
giving the name himself, “is higher than its source ; can 


you tell me the reason ?” ' 

Miss Jones answers the question, Yankee fashion, by 
asking another: “ It is also a fact, I believe, that the 
river is enlarged and overflows its banks at times when 
its tributaries remain as usual ; why is this?” 

To this day both questions remain unanswered, as 
far as the “ Squire ” and Miss Jones are concerned ; and 
after a consultation between the members of the com- » 
mittee as to which school should be awarded to Miss 
Jones, it was finally determined to place under her gen- 
tle management that set of young Arabs who had suc- 
cessfully pitched their last winter’s master out of the 
window! This position of honor was undoubtedly ob- 
tained through and by the very rigid and searching ex- 
amination, as well as by the amount of solid information 

athered from either side! Suffice it to say, “ Miss — 
ast ” had several experiences there which might 
M. P.G 


prove amusing, if nothing more. 


. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Illustrations of the Baconian System.* 


In what does this Baconian system consist? Simply 
in these elements: 1. Careful observation of the condi- 
tions under which a given phenomenon occurs ; 2. The 
varying of these conditions by experiment, and observ- 
ing the effects produced by the variations. We thus 
find that some of the conditions are merely accidental 
circumstances, having no necessary connection with the 
phenomenon, while others are its invariable antecedent. 
Having now discovered the true relations of the phe- 
nomenon we are studying, a happy guess, suggested 
probably by analogy, furnishes us with a clew to the 
real causes on which it depends. We next test our 
guess by further experiments. If our hypothesis is 
true, this or that must follow ; and, if in all points the 
theory holds, we have discovered the law of which we 
are in search. If, however, these necessary inferences 
are not realized, then we must abandon our hypothesis, 
make another guess, and test that in its turn, Let me 
illustrate by two well-known examples : 

The, of old, universally accepted principle that all 
living organisms are propagated by seeds or germs 
(omnia ex ovo) has been seriously questioned by a mod- 
ern school of naturalists. Various observers have 
maintained that there were conditions under which the 
lower forms of organic life were developed independently 
of all such accessories, but other, and equally compe- 
tent, naturalists who have attempted to investigate the 
subject, have obtained conflicting results. Thus it was 
observed that certain low forms of life. were quite con- 
stantly developed in beef-juice that had been carefully 
prepared and hermetically sealed in glass flasks, even 
after these flasks had been exposed for a long time to 
the temperature of boiling water. “Here,” proclaims 
the new school, “is unmistakable evidence of sponta- 
neous generation ; for, if past experience is any guide, 
all germs must have been killed by the boiling water.” 
“ No,” answer the more cautious naturalists, “ you have 
not yet proved your point. You have no right to as- 
sume that all germs are killed at this temperature.” 
The experiments, therefore, were repeated under vari- 
ous conditions and at different temperatures, but with 
unsatisfactory results, until Pasteur, a distinguished 
French physicist, devised a very simple mode of testing 
the question. He reasoned thus: “ If, as is generally 
believed, the presence of invisible spores in the air is an 
essential condition of the development of these lower 
growths, then their production must bear some propor- 
tion to the abundance of these spores. Near the hab- 
itations of animals and plants, where the spores are 
known to be in abundance, the development would be 
naturally at a maximum, and we should expect that the 
growth would diminish in proportion as the microscope 
indicated that the spores diminished in the atmosphere.” 
Accordingly, Pasteur selected a region in the Jura 
Mountains suitable for his purpose, and repeated the 
welleknown experiment with beef-juice, first at the inn 
of a town at the foot of the mountains, and then at 
various elevations up to the bare rocks which covered 
the top of the ridge, a height of some 8,000 feet. At 
each point he sealed up beef-juice in a large number of 
flasks and watched the result. He found that while in 
the town the animalcules were developed in almost all 
the flasks, they appeared only in two or three out of a 
hundred cases where the flasks had been sealed at the 
top of the mountain, and to a proportionate extent in 
*those sealed at the intermediate elevations. What, 
now, did these experiments prove? Simply this : that 
the development of these organic forms was in direct 
proportion to the number of germs in the air. It did 
not settle the question of spontaneous generation, but 
it showed that false conclusions had been deduced from 

the experiments which had been cited to prove it. 


an * Scientific delivered by Professor 
Harvard University at the opening of summer courses of instruction at 
Sd published in the Popular Se Science Monthly. 


A still more striking illustration of the same method 
of questioning Nature is to be found in the investigation 
of Sir Humphry Davy on the composition of water. 
The voltaic battery which works our telegraphs was in- 
vented by Volta in 1800; and later, during the same 
year, it was discovered in London, by Nicholson and 
Carlisle, that this remarkakle instrument had the power 
of decomposing water. These physicists at once rec- 
ognized that the chief products of the action of the 
battery on water were hydrogen and oxygen gases, thus 
confirming the results of Cavendish, who in 1781 had 
obtained water by combining these elementary sub- 
stances ; oxygen having been previously discovered in 
1775, and hydrogen at least as early as 1766. It was, 
however, very soon also observed that there were al- 
ways formed by the action of the battery on water, be- 
sides the zriform products, an alkali and an acid, the 
alkali collecting around the negative pole and the acid 
around the positive pole of the electrical combination. 
In regard to the nature of this acid and alkali there 
was the greatest difference of opinion among the early 
experimenters on this subject. Cruickshanks supposed 
that the acid was nitrous acid, and the alkali, ammonia. 
Desormes, a French chemist, attempted to prove that 
the acid was muriatic acid ; while Brugnatelli asserted 
that a new and peculiar acid was formed, which he 
called the electric acid. 

It was in this state of the question that Sir Humphry 
Davy began his investigation. From the analogies of 
chemical science, as well as from the previous experi- 
ments of Cavendish and Lavoisier, he was persuaded 
that water consisted solely of oxygen and hydrogen 
gases, and that the acid and alkali were merely adven- 
titious products. This opinion was undoubtedly well- 
founded ; but, great disciple of Bacon as he was, Davy 
felt that his opinion was worth nothing unless substan- 
tiated by experimental evidence, and accordingly he 
set himself to work to obtain the required proof. 

In Davy’s first experiments the two glass tubes which 
he used to contain the water were connected together 
by an animal membrane, and he found, on immersing 
the poles of his battery in their respective tubes, that 
besides the now well-known gases, there were really 
formed muriatic acid in one tube and°a fixed alkali in 
the other. Davy at once, however, suspected that the 
acid and alkali came from common salt contained in the 
animal membrane, and he therefore rejected this material 
and connected the glass tubes by carefully-washed cotton 
fibre: when, on submitting the water as before to the 
action of the voltaic current, and continuing the experi- 
ment through a great length of time, no muriatic acid 
appeared ; but he still found that the water in the one 
tube was strongly alkaline, and in the other strongly 
acid, although the acid was, chiefly at least, nitrous 
acid. A part of the acid evidently came from the ani- 
mal membrane, but not the whole ; and the source of 
the alkali was as obscure as before. Davy then made 
another guess. He knew that alkali was used in the 
manufacture of glass ; and it occurred to him that the 
glass of the tubes, decomposed by the electric current, 
might be the origin of the alkali in his experiments. 
He therefore substituted for the glass tubes cups of 
agate, which contains no alkali, and repeated the ex- 
periment ; but still the troublesome acid and alkali 
appeared. Nevertheless, he said, it is possible that 
these products may be derived from some impurities 
existing in the agate cups, or adhering to them; and 
so, in order to make his experiments as refined as pos- 
sible, he rejected the agate vessels and procured two 
conical cups of pure gold ; but on repeating the experi- 
ments the acid and alkali again appeared. 

And now let me ask, who is there of us who would 
not have concluded at this stage of the inquiry that the 
acid and alkali were essential products of the decompo- 
sition of water? But not so with Davy. He knew per- 
fectly well that all the circumstances of his experiments 
had not been tested, and until this had been done he 


had no right to draw such a conclusion. He next 


turned to the water he was using. It was distilled 
water, which he supposed to be pure ; but still, he said, 
it is possible that the impurities of the spring-water may 
be carried over to a slight extent by the steam in the 
process of distillation, and may therefore exist in my 
distilled water to a sufficient amount to have caused the 
difficulty. Accordingly he evaporated a quart of this 
water in a silver dish, and obtained seven-tenths of a 
grain of dry residue. He then added this residue to 
the small amount of water in the gold cones, and again 
repeated the experiment. The proportion of alkali and 
acid was sensibly increased. 

You think he has found at last the source of the acid 
and alkali in the impurities of the water. So thought 
Davy ; but he was too faithful a disciple of Bacon to 
leave this legitimate inference unverified. Accordingly 
he repeatedly distilled the water from a silver alembic 
until it left absolutely no residue on evaporation, and 
then with water, which he knew to be pure, and con- 
tained in vessels of gold from which he knew it could 
acquire no taint, he still again repeated the already 
well-tried experiment. He dipped his test-paper into 
the vessel connected with the positive pole, and the 
water was still decidedly acid. He dipped the paper 
into the vessel connected with the negative pole, and the 
water was still alkaline. 

You might well think that Davy would have been 
discouraged here, But not in the least.. The path to 
the great truths which Nature hides often leads through 
a far denser and a more bewildering forest than this ; 
but then, there is not infrequently a d/aze on the trees 
which points out the way, although it may require a 
sharp eye in a clear head to see the marks. And Davy 
was well enough trained to observe a circumstance 
which showed that he was now on the right path and 
heading straight for the goal. On examining the alkali 
formed in this last experiment, he found that it was not, 
as before, a fixed alkali, soda, or potash, but the vola- 
tile alkali ammonia. Evidently the fixed alkali came 
from the impurities of the water, and when, on repeat- 
ing the experiment with pure water in agate cups or 
glass tubes, the same results followed, he felt assured 
that so much, at least, had been established. There 
was still, however, the production of the volatile alkali 
and of nitrous acid to be accounted for. As these con- 
tain only the elements of air and water, Davy thought 
that possibly they might be formed by the combination 
of hydrogen at the one pole, and of oxygen at the other 
with the nitrogen of the air, which was necessarily dis- 
solved in the water. In order, therefore, to eilminate 
the effect of the air, he again repeated the experiment 
under the receiver of an air-pump from which the at- 
mosphere had been exhausted, but still the acid and 
alkali appeared in the two cups. 

Davy, however, was not discouraged by this, for the 
blazes on the trees were becoming more numerous, and 
he now felt sure that he was fast approaching the end. 
He observed that the quantity of acid and alkali had 
been greatly diminished by exhausting the air, and this 
was all that could be expected ; for, as Davy knew per- 
fectly well, the best air-pumps do not remove all the air. 
He therefore for the last experiment not only exhausted 
the air, but replaced it with pure hydrogen, and then 
exhausted the hydrogen and refilled the receiver with 
the same gas several times in succession, until he was 
perfectly sure that the last traces of air had been, as it 
were, washed out. In this atmosphere of pure hydro- 
gen he allowed the battery to act on the water, and not 
until the end of twenty-four hours did he disconnect the 
apparatus. He then dips his test-paper into the water 
connected with the positive pole, and there is no trace 
of acid ; he dips it into the water at the negative pole, 
and there is no alkali ; and you may judge with what 
satisfaction he withdraws those slips of test-paper, 
whose unaltered surfaces showed that he had been 


guided at last to the truth, and that his perseverance — 


had been rewarded. 
The fame of Sir Humphry Davy rests on his discov- 
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ery of the metals of the alkalies and earths which first re- 
vealed the wonderful truth that the crust of our globe con- 
sists of metallic cinders ; but none of these brilliant re- 
sults show so great scientific merit, or such eminent 
power of investigating nature, as the experiments which 
I have just detailed, I have not, however, described 
them for the purpose of glorifying that renowned man. 
My only object was to show you what is meant by the 
Baconian method of science, and to give some idea of 
the nature of that modern logic which within the last 
fifty years bis produced more wonderful transforma- 
tions in human society than the author of Aladdin ever 
imagined in his wildest dreams. In this short address 
I can of course give you a very dim and imperfect idea 
of what I have called the Baconian system of experi- 
mental reasoning. Indeed, you cannot form any clear 
conception of it, until in some humble way you have 
attempted to use the method, each one for himself ; and 
you have come here in order that you may acquire such 
experience, 


EXAMINATION OF THE Eyes OF SCHOOL-CHILDREN.— 
One of the most interesting as well as important of the 
papers read at the recent meeting of the American 
Social Science Association, at Detroit, was by Dr. Web- 
ster, assistant to Prof. C. R. Agnew, of this city, and 
contained the statistical results of examinations made 
of the vision of school-children in Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
and New York. In these cities, the eyes of 2,884 
scholars of both sexes, ranging in age from six to twen- 
ty-six years, had been examined, and the conditions as 
to refraction and disease noted. At the same time, the 
state of the school-rooms, as regards light, desks, heat- 
ing, and ventilation, was observed, as well as the length 
and distribution of the time devoted to study, and other 
facts which might affect health. 

Drs Ayres and Williams examined the eyes of 1,264 
scholars in Cincinnati, one-third of whom attended dis- 
trict schools, one-third the intermediate, and the re- 
mainder were pupils in the normal and high schools. 
In the district schools 13.3 per cent. were near-sighted 
(11.3 per cent. of the boys and 15.3 per cent of the girls). 
In the intermediate schools, 13.8 per cent. were near- 
sighted (9.5 per cent. of the boys and 18.1 per cent. of 
the girls), In the normal and high schools, 22.8 per 
cent. were near-sighted (22.2 per cent. of the boys and 
23.2 per cent. of the girls). 

Drs. Prout and Mathewson examined the eyes of 600 
students at the Polytechnic, in Brooklyn, all of whom 
were boys, 284 belonging to the academic and 316 to 
the collegiate department. Of the former, 9.2 per cent. 
were near-sighted, and of the latter, 21.8 per cent. 

Dr. Cheatham examined the eyes of 1,020 boys in the 
College of the City of New York ; 470 belonging to the 
introductory class, 210 to the freshmen, 110 to the 
sophomores, and 30 to the juniors. In the introductory 
class, which is made up entirely of students who have 
passed the public schools, 21.9 per cent. were near- 
sighted ; of the eyes of the freshmen, 26.2 per cent. 
were near-sighted ; of the sophomores, 22.7 per cent., 
and of the juniors examined, 50 per cent. were near- 
sighted, although of the juniors the number examined 
was too small to be of any scientific value. 

The tables which were based on these observations 
show that staphyloma posticum, one of the gravest or- 
ganic changes in progressive near-sightedness, increased 
from 0.5 per-cent. in the district schools to 7.6 per cent. 
in the intermediate, and 10.4 per cent. in the normal 
and high schools. In one of the large schools, in which 
a careful opthalmoscopic examination was made of 
every scholar, out of about 1,000 scholars the eyes of 
703 were found to deviate otherwise than in refraction 
from the normal standard. —Medical Record. 


— One of the Colorado cattle-kings was recently 
visited by an old college friend, who frequently over- 
taxed his host’s memory by using Latin quotations long 
forgotten by reason of disuse, One day the Western 
man got even with his pedantic guest. Pointing to an 
immense herd of fine young cattle in prime condition 
for the market, the visitor said: “ You must have good 
luck since you commenced stock-raising?” “Yes,” re- 
plied the host, “it is due to my luck that I can say ‘hénc 
ille lachryme’ in looking at my herds.” “ What do you 
mean?” asked his astonished guest. “ Why, don’t you 
see?‘ Hence these steers’.” 


— It should not discourage us if our kindness is un- 
acknowledged ; it has its influence still. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Problems. 


PROBLEM XLIX.—Dec. 1, 1874, A hired of B $2200 for three 
years, with interest at 7 per cent., payable semi-annually. May 
14, 1875, 4 paid $2020. What was due FZ at settlement, July 21, 
1875? S. W. T. 


PROBLEM L.—Integrate y= 


—dx 

PROBLEM LI.—Describe circles on the sides of any quadri- 

lateral ; prove that the common chord of any two adjacent circles 


is parallel to the common chord of the other two. Ts Cy 
PROBLEM LII.—Find the area of the curve, 
__ (a®—#?) sin 4 cos 6 
V a? sin? 6+-é? cos? 4 T. 


ProsBLeM LIII.—If a right cone whose base is one foot in 
diameter and whose altitude is one foot, is placed at random so as 
to cut a right cylinder whose base and altitude are the same as 
those of the conc, what is the average length of the line or lines of 
intersection of the two surfaces ? 

(Weymouth, Mass., challenges any town or city in the United 
States to furnish a solution of Problem LIIL.] G. B. V. 

PROBLEM LIV.—Two straight lines, whose lengths are a and 4, 
are placed at random in a plane, so as to cut or lie entirely within 
the circumference of a circle whose radius is y. What is the prob- 
ability that the lines @ and 4 will cut each other? G. B. V. 


Solutions. 


S. W. T. thinks the correct solution of Problem XI has not yet 
been given, and sends the following : 

PROBLEM XI.—Lease $1000,+-repairs, $200+-interest for first 
quarter=$1230. $1000-+-$200— ao ==$1140, value at end of first 
quarter. $1230—1140= $90, cost of first quarter. Each succes- 
sive quarter costs the amount of interest on $60 for one quarter 
(viz.: $1.50) less, making average cost = $75.75 per quarter. 
Total of amounts of excess of cost above average cost for first 10 
quarters, with interest thereon, less amounts of excess of average 
cost above cost for last 10 quarters, $31.31. $1.00 paid quarterly 
for 20 quarters, with interest, amounts to $25.52. 

$25.52 : $1.00 :: $31.31 : $1.23. per quar- 
ter, or $307.92 per year. S. W. T. 


PROBLEM XXX VI.—Suppose the given cone to be divided into 
an infinite number of concentric hollow cylinders, having the same 
axis as the cone. 

Let 4=the height of cone; 

26—the base of cone ; 
x=radius of any cylinder ; 


y= 4 (¢—x) height of same cylinder ; 


1=density of axis. 


Then the density of a cylinder with radius x,=.2*. The weight 


of any cylinder=y dx. The distance of 


the center of gravity of any cylinder from base= * = * (6-2). 


The distance of the center of gravity of the cone from base = 
2bf(b—x)x8dx (54—4x) 
When «=r, D= but A=4 ft. .. ft.—8 in. 


G. W. H. 


PROBLEM XXXVII.—The lengths of pendulums vibrating in 
the same time vary as the accelerating force. The intensity of the 
force of gravity on Mars being 4 that on the earth, the second 
pendulum must be $ as long on Mars as on the earth. £§E. H.C. 


PropLemM XXXVIII.—Let a, 4, and c=the semi-axes of the 
ellipsoid ; x,y, and =the cofrdinates of one of the vertices of the 
parallelopipedon. (1) #=«yz for a maximum. The codrdinates, 
x, y, and z, must satisfy the equation of the ellipsvid. 


2 
2x 22 dz 22 dz 
du 
From (1), 


=0; =o. .. a2? and 6222 c2y?. 
a’z 


In like manner y= and <= 


[Solution also from E. H. C.] 
PropLemM XXXIX.—Let Q=quantity of water; «height of 
der ; r=radius of base = The interior surface—C— 


cylin 


in which «must correspond to C’s minimum value. 
x x 


equals the radius of base. 
[Solution also from T. C. and E. H. C.] 


PROBLEM XLI.—Let x=the middle number; then x+—1=!st, 
and x+1=3d. The product of the three numbers=x*—«=1 52. 
.. ¥==4. Therefore the numbers are 3, 4, and 5. R. A, S. 

[Solution also from W. F. B.] 


PRoBLEM XLIII.—The a priori probability that 4 and & tell the 
truth and C falsifies, is $< The @ priori probabil- 
ity that 4 and B falsify and C tells the truth, is }< +X f—r4b0- 
The probability that the event in question took place, is therefore 


1 $0 AsuER B. EVANs. 


PROBLEM XLIV.—Let x=value of dish ; 
24—a==value of cover. 


[Solution also from M. A. D. and J. S. R.J 


PROBLEM XLII.—Without the blue, the other six colors can be 
arranged in factorial six ways—i. ¢., 6X5X4X3X2X1=720. If 
blue is placed before these arrangements, in order that green may 
not be next to blue, the arrangements possible must be lessened 
by all the arrangements possible with green standing second—i. ¢., 
by factorial five arrangements = 120. If blue is placed last, the 
number of arrangements without green, next to blue, will be, 
720—120=600. With blue in the intermediate positions, all the 
arrangements with green, either before or after blue, must be de- 
tached—s. ¢., two in factorial five arrangements, or 240. ‘There are 
five of these intermediate positions. Then we have : 

Blue first, green not second, 720—120—600 

Blue last, green not next, 720—120=600 

Blue intermediate, but not next to green, —5(720—240)==2400 

Total number of arrangements, 3600 
W. F. B. 

THEOREM I.—The three apexes are the vertices of three cones, 
tangent respectively to the sun and earth, sun and moon, and 
moon and earth. Now, draw two planes tangent to the one which 
incloses the sun and earth, and tangent also to the moon. Then 
will these two planes be each tangent to all three cones, and each 
contain the three vertices in their line of intersection, which being 
a straight line, the three apexes are colinear, 

ASHER B. Evans. 

[How would this work when the three spheres are so situated 
that a plane will touch only two of them ?]—Eb. 


NOTE ON SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS, 

Let it be required to solve the equations, 2°+-y%=8o, 2°+-y== 
1120; and suppose we know already that x and y differ but little 
from 4 and 24. 

Let «==4+A4, 
Then 
x5=1024-+ 12804-+-&e. 
3441954 4+&e. 
183 4- p&e.==So. 

Now, since 4 and & are known to be small quantities, the terms 
containing their squares, cubes, etc., may be omitted in a first ap- 
proximate solution. Thus we have, nearly: 

79§-+484-+ 183480. 
112134128044 195 4=1120. 

These equations, solved in the usual manner, give 4= —0,0071 ; 

=— 0.0383. Hence we have, nearly, + = 3.9929; y = 2.5383. 
Now let +=3.9929+4, y=2.5383+-4, in which 4 and & no doubt 
represent much smaller quantities than before. Substituting these 
values in the original equations, and omitting the higher powers of 
hand & gives two equations again of the first degree, between 
these quantities, and their values, as derived from these equations, 
are to be applied as corrections to the values of x and y last 
found. In this manner the approximations may be carried as far 
as we please. By the aid of Taylor’s theorem we may apply this 
method to the solution of any number ef equations containing an 
an equal number of unknown quantities, let the equations be of 
any form whatever. 

The following example will be easily solved by this method, re- 
membering that sin (a+) =sina + cosa,4— terms containing 
higher powers of 4: 

Given, xsin y+y sin x= .75 

x sin z-++2 sin 2=1.00 
y sin 2-+-2 sin y=1.25, 
to find the values of x, y, and z. 
Assume, as a first approximation, 30°, 40°, and 55°, the arc 
values of which are to be used, of course, in the equations. 
[The name of the author of the above note has been Jost, if ever 


reecived. Will he inform us, and receive the credit his due ?}—Ep. 


A PRoBLEM. — A pair of individuals of a race exempt from, 


death are placed upon an unpeopled planet of 40,000,000 square 
miles of habitable territory. At the end of the first and of each 
successive odd year a male child is born, and at the end of the 
second and of each successive even year, a female child. Each 
male at twenty-one years of age ifttermarries with a female of 
twenty, and have children born to them, a male child at the end of 
the first year, and so on, in like manner as did their parents, which 
children inter-marry at the same respective ages, and reproduce at 
the same rate, as also do their children, and so on. In how many 
years will there be ten persons to each square mile: #.¢., 400,- 
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* we are voting for. 
- And how many of the common people see clearly how 
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By the term /olitical education is not meant partisan 
teaching, but a training in the principles of government 
in their pure form, and a knowledge of the various ele- 
ments now affecting the welfare of the country, and their 
tendencies. The vital point of our American govern- 
ment lies in the intelligence of the people. No one will 
deny that an ignorant people is incapable of self-govern- 
ment. An ignorant people cannot long be independent 
and free, but must ever be subject to thewill of another. 
Ignorance is the pitfall of the republic and the strong- 
hold of the monarchy ; intelligence is the deadly enemy 
of the monarchy and the champion of the republic. It 
follows, then, that we must cultivate intelligence. In 
order to do business successfully, we esteem it neces- 
sary to understand the principles of business, and to 
know the elements affecting it ; and the same may be said 
of any vocation. Does not the same reasoning apply to 
rulers? But in this country we, the people, are the 
rulers. How can we expect our government to be 
strong and wise, unless we understand enough of its 
principles and surrounding elements to enable us to ex- 
ercise our power intelligibly? How differently would 
many of us vote, if we only understood more clearly what 
What mistakes have been made! 


to rectify them? And the power is in their hands. 
What will ¢4ey do with our finances? How will they 
put a stop to political corruption? How will they deal 
with the clash of races at the South? We see here 
that it is necessary for the people to act with intelli- 
gence, And also we see what a claim the rising gener- 
ation has upon us for a political education. Is it not 
a great mistake that this department of education 
should be so extensively neglected as it is? For such 
a neglect will surely, sooner or) later, cost us our inde- 
pendence. 


We wish it were possible to possess those who are 
directly concerned in the education of our youth with 
the idea that we want something in the pupil beyond mere 


learning,—beyond formal accuracy—beyond even clear 
comprehension ;—all this belongs to the science side of 
truth, and involves simply breadth and correctness of 
knowledge. But there is an art side as well.. This 
concerns the practical application of knowledge, and 
demands especially such repeated, continuous, exhaust- 
ive practice as gives skill or facility. This is precisely 
what the pupil needs. Not the “fatal facility” of 
which we sometimes hear—the facility of superficial 
brilliance—but the trained facility of practical mastery. 

Now, this facility is not only desirable for itself,—it 
bears directly on the very comprehension of the truth. 
Evidently the pupil, who by abundant practice is able 
to solve his problems with unfaltering readiness, will 
stand on altogether better ground for comprehending 
the principles which he has formally learned and ap- 
plied. The truest comprehension is that which dawns 
upon the thought i the process of solution; and that can 
not be attained except by attaining such facility as 
leaves the comprehension free, during the process of 
solution, to flash hither and thither from one semi-ob- 
scure point to another, until the whole finally rises into 
the light. 

Can anything be more evident than that pupils and 
classes should never rest content with the memorizing 
of rules, and the study of the explanations given, and 
with following these with only so many practical exer- 
cises or examples as are needed to illustrate the appli- 
cations of those rules. They want, and should have, 
such an abundance of examples and exercises as will 
compel a mastery of the practical application,—skill, 
readiness, facility in the operations. To illustrate: It 
is not enough that the pupil can repeat and does under- 
stand the principles of addition. He wants such prac- 
tice in adding, that, whatever problem may be assigned 
him, his mind will as rapidly, as certainly run along the 
lines of computation, as his eye runs up the columns of 
figures, reading the result almost as if by intuition. 
Give the pupil practice ; secure in him thorough skill. 


Topical Discovery Lessons in Geography. 


Of all the studies in the common-school curriculum, 
it does seem to us that geography has been the most 
hopelessly given up to a mere grindstone round. The 
books are generally loaded down with useless details, 
the questions are drawn out with the platitudinous pre- 
cision of a “bill of fare”; and the teacher, with fatal 
fidelity, sets himself to work, day after day, to eat the 
geographical bill of fare, from the soup to the dessert. 
And yet, there is really no study which admits of so much 
independence, variety, and life in the treatment of the 
lessons ; none which can be so easily lifted out of the 
merely mechanical into a thoroughly artistic treatment. 
The teaching of geography admits of true genius. It 
so borders on all things sensible and living ; so gathers 
into its embrace all lands and creatures, and so links 
itself with all the toil and struggle of the human race, 
that it would seem that failure to make its pursuit a pleas- 
ure, an enthusiasm, must be absolute failure to a teacher. 

In teaching geography, there is one principle that 
affords a perfect harvest-ground of interest to the child. 
The child, as everybody knows, has a strong passion 
for idealizing his own performances—for dramatizing 
them. He is fond of imagining himself to be a some- 
thing else, and “making believe” all things in accord- 
ance. Now, this very principle can be seized upon in 
the study of geography as presented by the map, with 
great aptness and force, in the use of what may be 
termed topical discovery lessons. In these the pupil 
puts himself in the attitude of a traveler and discoverer, 
the map being his world-surface—some particular por- 
tion of it his immediate field of investigation. 

The. method we have here in mind requires the 
teacher to designate.in general the pupil’s work some- 
thing as follows : 

1, The map—the map of North America ; 


2, The topic—its seas, gulfs, and bays ; 


3, The point of departure—the northeast extremity 
of Greenland ; 


4, The order—the complete circuit of the grand 


division. 

Proceeding with the lessons, the pupil takes his map, 
and following the order designated, proceeds to dis- 
cover and fix in mind— 

1, The names of the seas, gulfs, and bays embraced 
in the topic ; 

2, The direction taken in their successive discovery ; 

3, The country adjacent each ; 

4, The portions of land between which they open 
into the ocean, if any are named ; 

5, The bodies of water by which they connect with 
the ocean, if any have special names ; 

6, The apparent comparative magnitude of the gulfs, 
seas, and bays ; 

7, As far as can be discovered from the facts of the 
location or country adjacent, their comparative value to 
trade or travel. 

It will be seen here that both teacher and pupil are 
disenthralled from bondage to set questions; all the 
facts are reached in manner altogether individual and 
fresh ; the exercise specially cultivates the observation 
and the constructive imagination ; and all this with no 
limiting of the geographical truth to be learned, 


Punishment for Obedience to a Parent. 


When may a teacher inflict corporal punishment 
upon a child, for obedience to a command of the parent 
conflicting with the rules of the school? An answer to 
one case under this practically important question has 
been given by the supreme court of Wisconsin, in the 
suit of Morrow vs. Wood, in the recently published 
Vol. XXXV of the Wisconsin Reports, p. 59. This 
was an action appealed from the circuit court for Grant 
county, to recover damages for the alleged malicious 
persecution of the plaintiff, a female teacher, on com- 
plaint of the defendant, a parent, in a criminal action 
before a justice of the peace for assault and battery. 
The circuit judge had instructed the jury that the com- 
mand given by the defendant to his son, not to study 
geography, did not annul or abridge the right of the 
teacher to control that matter ; that she had a right to 
require the scholar’s obedience ; and that if the punish- 
ment inflicted was reasonable and commensurate with 
the boy’s contumacy, then its infliction by the plaintiff 
was justifiable. The judge added that a prudent 
teacher will always pay proper respect to the wishes of 
the parent in regard to what studies the child should 
take, but where the difference of view is irreconcilable, 
the views of the parent must yield to those of the 
teacher ; and that the parent, by the very act of send- 
ing his child to school, impliedly undertakes to submit 
all questions in regard to study to the judgment of the 
teacher. From the verdict in favor of the teacher, the 
parent appealed. 

The supreme court, in reversing the judgment of the 
circuit court, say: “We do not really understand that 
there is any recognized principle of law, nor do we 
think there is any rule of morals or social usage, which 
gives the teacher an absolute right to prescribe and dic- 
tate what studies a child shall pursue regardless of the 
wishes or views of the parent, and, as incident to this, 
gives the right to enforce obedience even against the 
orders of the parents. Ordinarily, it will be conceded, 
the law gives the parent the exclusive right to govern 
and control the conduct of his minor children, and has 
the right to enforce obedience to his commands by mod- 
erate and reasonable chastisement. And, furthermore, 
it is one of the earliest and most sacred duties taught 
the child to honor and obey its parents. The situation 
of the child is truly lamentable, if the condition of the 
law is that he is liable to be punished by the parent for 
disobeying his orders in regard to his studies, and the 
teacher may lawfully chastise him for not disobeying 


his parent in that particular. . . . The parent is 
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as likely to know the health, temperament, aptitude, and 
deficiencies of his child as the teacher, and how long he 
can send him to school.” The teacher could not have 
been embarrassed by regarding the parent’s reasonable 
wishes, for “the parent did not propose to interfere with 
the gradation or classification of the school, or with 
any of its rules and regulations further than to assert 
his right to direct what studies the boy should pursue 
that winter. . . . The parent has a right to make 
a reasonable selection from the prescribed studies for 
his child to pursue, and this cannot possibly conflict 
with the equal rights of other pupils. . . . The 
statute gives the school board power to make all need- 
ful rules and regulations for the organization, grada- 
tion, and government of the school, and power to sus- 
pend any pupil from the privileges of the school for 
non-compliance with the rules established by them, or 
by the teacher with their consent; and it is not pro- 
posed to throw any obstacle in the way of the perform- 
ance of these duties.” 

Query: Given a school of fifty children, respectively 
of fifty widows, and each mamma commanding her child 
to pursue studies which, although within a prescribed 
list, are contrary to the teacher’s judgment : must there 
be fifty suspensions? If yea, what is the use of a 
school without scholars ? 


The Woods in September. 


We are now enjoying the most beautiful days of the 
year. The sky seems to be washed out clean, and 
rivals the blue asters which everywhere abound. The 
air is tempered for walking; it is neither too hot nor 
too cool, nor does it affect one with that lassitude which 
is characteristic of August. We are daily thankful 
that we were born in a northern land ; one where the 
seasons alternate, where spring glides into summer, 
and summer again fades away into autumn and winter. 
It is a recompense for frosts and snows to welcome ver- 
nal life ; we would bear even more discomfort than the 
summer brings to gaze, at the end of it, upon autumn’s 
glory—the splendor of meadow and of forest. We 
suppose that a contented mind is one of the first of 
Heaven’s gifts. As regards the seasons, we have at- 
tained that blessed position. We think that their al- 
ternations and successions are pretty wisely regulated, 
and that, on the whole, we could not improve them. 
To be sure, if our preferences were consulted, we would 
somewhat curtail the entomological list, but our action 
might disturb that perfect balance by which the cosmos 
is regulated. One dismembered gnat may dis-articulate 
the running gear of the universe! 


But we are becoming discursive. A September walk 
is one theme, a subject often touched upon but never 
exhausted. To-day we have had one of these perfect 
strolls—dreamy, objectless. Yet we took note of much. 
We saw the meadows yellow with the blossoming golden- 
rods, the pathways hidden in the blue of opening asters, 
the ponds.over which the sedges wave their swords, 
and the stone-walls decked with drooping wands of 
barberry. We lingered longest by a little brook, that, 
hidden in shrubbery and over-arched by trees, dimples 
into laughter and sings on its way to ocean. Across it 
a fallen log makes a precarious pathway, in the middle 
of which grows a tuft of bittersweet as if to tempt one 
over. Cool and deep lies the water underneath, and 
on its surface floats the gyrinus in many a mazy waltz. 
A leaf, like the boat of some fairy voyager, starts out 
from shore with brilliant hopes. For a while its journey 
is peaceful. Then it is borne into an eddy, for a mo- 
ment is whirled in the vortex of this miniature mael- 
strom, and is then carried rapidly down stream. Vis- 
ions of the pleasant days long past come back to us, 
and we repeat to the stream the feeling words of an- 
other,— 4 

“ When the schoolmaster’s daughter 
With her hands scooped the water, 
And laughingly proffered the crystal to me, 


O there ne’er sparkled up, 
A more exquisite cup, 

Than the pair of white hands that were brimming with thee.” 

Climbing up from the stream, we found upon the 
bank the curious sun-dew or Drosera rotundifolia, the 
insect-catching plant which Mr. Darwin has made fa- 
mous, It was rather out of its usual habitat. We 
should state that the Jacks-in-the-pulpit are now hold- 
ing aloft their clumps of scarlet berries. These are of 
great use in winter decoration, as they retain their bril- 
liancy for a long time. We found in our walk the scar- 
let cardinals, their hue intensified by the yellow of 
the surrounding golden-rods. We made a bouquet, 
too, of the curious closed gentians, which are of a 
bronzy blue, and the turtle-head (Chelone), which is 
of a pure creamy white. These two flowers are the 
complement of each other ; they grow together, and 
should be placed in conjunction in any artificial ar- 
rangement. 

We admire the thistles of various sorts. There is 
one low, but very large headed species, that grows in 
open meadows. The head is almost as regal as that of 
the Onopordon, Scotia’s own symbolic flower. Then 
there are many little ones, looking like paint-brushes 
charged with .crimson. The pearly life-everlasting 
grows in tufts in the fields, amidst the huckle-berries 
and tangles now reddened for the autumn. Near it 
the sumac blushes at the thought of its relations—for 
these are mischievous creatures, the poison-ivy, and the 
poison dog-wood. By the sandy roadsides we find the 
blue-curls, a modest little mint flower, very pretty 
withal. 

The season is just in its transition state. It is not 
yet fairly autumn, although the calendar may say so ; 
nor is it precisely summer, for the flowers are autumnal. 


It is a rare time for the botanical student, for many dif- 
ficult families are now in their perfection. Whether 
the observer is a student or a mere plant-lover, he 
could hardly find a more favorable season for woodland 
walks, 


— An interesting work by M. Jomard, one of the found- 
ers of the Geographical Society, has recently been dis- 
covered in Paris. It gives unpublished documents of 
great value, such as the charts of the voyages of Col- 
umbus, prepared by Juan de la Cosa, chief pilot of 
Charles V., the original of which is at Madrid ; a map 
of the voyages of Sebastian Cabot, executed by him- 
self, accompanied by notes in Latin and Spanish. The 
original is printed, and bears the year 1764, without in- 
dication of the place where it was edited ; but the text 


enables the exact dates to be fixed of the discovery of 
Terra del Fuego and Canada, as well as of the death 
of Magellan. It also contains the curious planisphere 
of Mercator, from which none but incomplete reduc- 
tions have been given. The learned author devoted 20 
years of his life and a part of his fortune to the prepar- 
ation of this precious work; all the plates were en- 
graved ; but death prevented him from giving the ex- 
planatory text which would serve as the connecting 
links for this collection of documents. 


Look over our new advertisements. The well-known 
publishing house of Scribner, Armstrong & Co. occupy 
the first page. Their large list of text-books will sur- 
prise many who have not examined it closely. The two 
new books advertised by D. Appleton & Co. will inter- 
est every educator. Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
is always kept before the public by its enterprising pub- 
lishers. J. M. Stoddart & Co. announce a very impor- 
tant chart in literature. Taintor & Co. call the atten- 
tion of teachers to Bartley’s Schoo! Records, which no 
teacher can afford not to examine. The “Song Tab- 
let” for schools well deserves the favor it has received, 
and should be examined by all teachers who want a 
book for their schools. Prof. Walter Smith’s Art 
School announcement will interest a large class. The 
Health Lift has won its way he its actual merits. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., in addition to their large 
school-book business, advertise a line of school furni- 
ture, for which they claim particular merit. Teachers 
will always find the best of everything in their line ad- 
vertised in our columns, 


Notes and Queries. 


Editor N-E. Fournal of Education : 

The article in your issue of Sept. 11th, on “The Word ‘ That,’” 
calls to mind the following ingenious illustration, which some of 
your readers have doubtless seen: 

**T’ll prove the word that I have made my theme, 
Ts that that may be doubled without blame, 
And that that that thus trebled I may use, 
And that that that that critics may abuse 
May be correct, further the dons to bother ; 
For be it known that we may safely write 
Or say that that that that that man writ was right ; 
Nay, e’en that that that that that that followed — 
Thro’ six repeats, the grammar’s rule has hallowed, 
And that that that that that that that begun, 
Repeated seven times is right—deny it then who can.” 

L. 


“Sr. Louis” writes :—“Is President Eliot, whose doctorate is 
LL.D., even a “ reverend gentleman,” as your correspondent 
“N.C. W.” calls him, in your issue of Sept. 4th? I think not. 
The Rev. Dr. W. G. Eliot is chancellor of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, and entertains opinions exactly opposite to those 
which are so justly condemned by your correspondent, and I sup- 
pose by yourself, upon the subject of women teachers. President 
Eliot, though a progressive man, seems to be behind the age in 
this respect. We should not like to be responsible for his opin- 
ions on this side of the mountains.” 


[The “ Reverend gentleman ” referred to was neither President 
Eliot of Cambridge, nor Chancellor Eliot of St. Louis.] 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 14, 1875. 
Dear Sir :—Could you, or any of the readers of the New-Enc- 
LAND JOURNAL, inform me where I can obtain a poem entitled 
“ The Creed of the Bells,” by Charles Mackie, of New York? 
Professor Hibbard (I think his name is) read it before the Teach- 
ers’ Institute, last January, or about that time. If you could in- 
form me, you would oblige yours truly, 
F. C. CLARK, 15 Meeting street. 


— Copy of a real handbill in London: —“ Take notice! The 
above coal-yard will open on Saturday, with a good supply of best 
house coals at the lowest possible prices, and hopes, by small 
profits and strict attention, # will gain part of the public custom. 
Coals, wholesale and retail. Green groceries, etc., fresh twice a 
week.” 

— Conundrum.—Why do the German people represent iron 
and guinine? Ans.—Because they are 7eu-tonics. 


Good Words. 


Now that I have the opportunity, I wish to say that I am a sub- 
scriber to the JouRNAL, and that it is continually growing in my 
estimation. The article on “ Methods,” in a recent issue, struck 
me as extremely sensible and timely, in these days of town, county, 
State, sectional, and national conventions, at which methods of 
teaching are discussed interminably. Is this incessant agitation 
about methods another sin (?) which we must lay at the door of 
the normal school ? J. O. AVERILL, 

Pomfret Centre, Conn, 

To me the JOURNAL comes as a welcome messenger, always 
bearing tidings of great joy, for I know its pages to be a continual 
source of knowledge, full of intellectual delights. 1 wish more of 
the young people cou/d and would read it, especially those who in- 
tend to become teachers. The JOURNAL is as good for students 
as for teachers. Let them try it and see. For the future success 
of the JouRNAL receive my best wishes. Gro. E. DEXTER, 

High School, Orange, Mass. 

The NEw-ENGDAND JOURNAL is well-liked by those who read 

it here. I think it is just the paper every live teacher should 


‘have. While it affords instruction to the higher class of educators, 


it is an aid to the common teacher. I have urged other teachers 
to subscribe for it, and shall continue to do so, knowing it to be 
what it pretends to be. J. Georce, 
Horton, Breemer Co., Iowa. 
Received to-day a copy of the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, and I must say that it is the best educational paper I 
am acquainted with. If you will send it to me, I will endeavor to 
influence the teachers and school officers to subscribe for it. 
Every teacher should have it. G. A. CHAPMAN, 
Co. Sehool Supt., Chillicothe, Livingston Co., Mo. 
The NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL meets the wants of educators 
more perfectly than any other educational paper of my acquaint- 
ance. Although New England by name it is national in its scope. 
It should be on the table of every teacher E. P. ROWELL, 
Prin. of High School, State Centre, Iowa. 
Every New-England teacher ought to take the JouRNAL; in- 
deed, I do not see how any one who means to keep abreast with 
the times can get along without it. Am glad to know of the suc 
cess you are having with it. ’ J. D. BarTLey, 
Principal High School, Burlington, Vt. 
I am exceedingly well pleased with the NEw-ENGLAND JouR- 
NALOF EpvucATION. It is ably edited, and printed in good style. 
Exuis A. APGAR, 
State) Supt.[of; Pub. Inst., Trenton, N. J. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fart River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our Derartment oF Dia- 
LoGuES AND ScHoot ENTERTAINMENTS, are uested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and ‘aden that this nt shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 

needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be Thus, the teachers working with us, while 


we work or them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. } 


The Integrity of 0’Connell. 


BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


O'Connell never shut his eyes on the wrongs of one race to vin- 
dicate another. When the Chartists came, he gave them a vote ; 
when the Dissenters came, he gave them a vote; and when the 
anti-slavery party came, he gave them a vote. When Kossuth 
came to this country, he went down to Faneuil Hall, and said: 
“ There is a flag without a stain—there is a people without a crime.” 
We said to him: “Oh, Kossuth, son of the Magyar, come to 
break the chains of Hungary, have you no word to say of four 
millions of negroes, bending under a bondage twice as bitter 
as that of Hungary?’ He said: “I will praise anything—I 
would forget anybody to help Hungary.” Well, O’Connell never 
said that. When I was at Naples, I met Sir Thomas Buckstone, 
who hated the Irishman heartily. When I went up to him, I said : 
“ Was O’Connell the scamp that Harriet Martineau painted him ?” 
Taking both my hands in his, the old giant, looking down on me, 
said: “Scamp! He was the honestest man that ever entered the 
House.” And then he told me this story. Said he: “ When 
O’Connell entered the House, he had one other vote besides his 
own—two on the Irish question. At that time,” said Buckstone, 
“ the anti-slavery cause was so , that there was only one other 
member besides myself who spoke on its behalf, and that was Dr. 
Lushington—Dr. Lushington, who is just dead—and we made an 

reement that when Lushington spoke I should cheer him; and, 
when I spoke, he should cheer me. They were the only cheers 
we got. At the moment when O’Connell entered the House there 
were twenty-seven members who went to him, whom he used to 
call the ‘ West India Members,’ because they always voted for 
slavery. They said to O’Connell: ‘ At last you are in, and have 

ot two votes. Now, if you will never go down to Freemasons’ 
avern with Macaulay and Broughman and the anti-slavery soci- 
ro there are twenty-seven votes for you on at Irish question. 
Should you do that, count us your enemies.’” Suppose he had 
been an American, he would have said, “ That is a big thing. I 
I will let the Negro slide.” “ But,” Buckstone continued, 

“ O’Connell said to them: ‘ Gentlemen, God knows that I am here 
in the cause of the saddest people that the sun sees; but may my 
right hand forget its cunning, and may my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth, when, to help Ireland—even Ireland—I forget 
the Negro for one single hour.” And from that moment of ’38,” 
said Buckstone. “ ington and I never went into the lobby 
that O’Connell did not join us.” Some ten years later he went 
into Conciliation Hall: and there lay on the desk a thousand- 
nd draft, stated to be from the slaveholders of New Orleans 

‘or the Repeal cause. He took it up and marched to the front of 
the platform. Said he: “Gentlemen, I hold in my hand a thou- 
sand pounds from the slaveholders of New Orleans to help Re- 
peal. It is the unpaid wages of the negro. Mr. Treasurér, I sup- 
en the treasury is empty?” A nod assured him that it was. 

id he: “Ireland is sag B goons but, thank God, old Ireland is 
peo, poor enough to take unpaid wages of anybody. Send it 


Geographical Names. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 

John. —\ am willing to own, this morning, that I was agreeably 

disappointed in the work the teacher gave us yesterday. 

Fames.—What was it? 

John. — He asked us to spend an hour in searching out the 
meaning of geographical names. 

ames. — 1 don’t see the sense of that. It is enough for me to 
learn the long, hard names, without bothering myself about what 
they mean. 

Charlie. — The meanings are often a great help in fixing the 
names in the mémory, by pleasant association. 

Sadie.—Y es ; as, for instance, to know that Kingston, Cronstadt, 
and Konigsberg all mean “ King’s town.” 

Mary. — And to learn that Mont Blanc means “ White Moun- 
tain,” reminds me of Byron’s verse,— 

‘ Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crowned him, long ago, 
With a diadem of snow. ’ 

Kate. — 1 have learned that Montenegro means “ Black Moun- 
tain”; Monterey, “ King’s Mountain”; Montevideo, “ Mount 
Prospect”; Montreal, Royal Mount”; and that Piedmont means 
* At the foot of the Mountain.” 

Annie. — Then to know that Popocatapetl means “ Smoky 
Mountain, ” helps us to remember its volcanic character. 

Lucy.— And that Himmalaya means “Abode of Snow,” fixes 
the fact of the great height of those snow-capped summits. 

Kate. — 1 have learned several very poetic meanings: such as 
that of the lovely Lake Winnipiseogee, “ The smile of the Great 
Spirit”; and that the name of “the}Falls of ‘Minnehaha,—that 

“ Flash and i among the oak-trees, 
ea 


Laugh and leap into the valley, 
In_the land of the Dacotahs, 


means “Laughing Water” in the Indian language; and that the 
pleasant city of Valparaiso is “The Vale of Paradise ”; the Eu- 
phrates signifies “To make glad,” because the annual overflow of 
that river, like that of the Nile, enriches the land and makes glad 
the hearts of the people. 

John, — Another pretty name is Venezuela, or “ Little Venice,” 
so-called by the Spaniards because some Indian villages, found by 
them, built on piles, in Lake Maracaybo, reminded them of the 
mode of building in Venice. 

Fames. — Yucatan had a funny origin: The Spaniards asked 
the natives, “ What is the name of your country?” The Indians 
responded, “ Yuca tan?” meaning, “ What do you say?” The 
Spaniards took the question for a reply, and called the country 
Yucatan. 

Harry.—The Balize also came by its name in a singular way: 
An English pirate named Wallace had made it one of his haunts. 
The Spaniards called it after him, “ Waliz,” which in time became 
corrupted to Balize. 

Sadie—Some names have comical meanings; thus, Papua means 
“ Frizzled hair,” the origin of which name is evident when one re- 
members the enormous frizzled heads of the natives. 

Sohn. — lf frizzed heads gave the name to that country, don’t 
you think, girls, there is danger, should the present style continue, 
that our country’s name might appropriately be changed to Papua ? 

Xate.—Not a bit more than that those enormous rubber boots 
you boys wear should change it to Patagonia; which is from Pat- 
agon, the Spanish for “aman with large feet.” Magellan found 
the natives with their fur thickly cased’ in felt, and so had the 
mistaken notion that their feet were very large. 

Mary.— Prairie du Chien is a queer name. d think the people 


of that town would scarcely like to be told that they live in a Dog 
Meadow. 


Annie.—And it must have been laughable to our western prairie 
farmers that the sterile rocks of Labrador should have been called 
Terra Labrador, or “ Cultivatable Land.” 

John. — I suppose this was, however, to distinguish the country 
from the still more barren Greenland. 

Lucy.—The Sierras have interesting names. Sierra itself, mean- 
ing “A saw,” is applied to mountain ranges that present in the 
distance, against the sky, the appearance of the edge of a saw. 
Sierra Leone is “ Lion Mountain ”; Sierra Madre, “ Mother Moun- 
tains”; Sierra Morena, “ Brown Mountains”; and Sierra Ne- 
vada, “Snow Mountains.” 

Fohn. — Many names have a religious significance. Thus Cape 
Gracias 4 Dios means “ Thanks to God”; Havre de Grace means 
“ Harbor of Grace.” 

Charlie.—Natal was so called by Vasco de Gama because dis- 
covered by him on Christmas, the day of the “ Nativity.” 

Kate. — We must not forget that our Florida was named for 
Easter Sunday, on which day, called in the Spanish “ Pascua 
Florida,” it was discovered. t 

Yames.—It seems as though the pious Catholic discoveries have 
adorned the earth with sacred names. Thus we have Santa Cruz, 
“The Holy Cross”; Espiritu Santo, “ The Holy Spirit”; San 
Salvador, “Holy Saviour”; Santa Fe, “Holy Faith”; San Do- 
mingo, “ Holy Sabbath.” 

Charlie. — And I think every saint in the calendar has, some- 
where, a river or mountain, island, city, or lake bearing his name. 

Mary.—Yes, their names seem to be all over the earth, just as 
their pictures are everywhere hung in the Catholic churches ; 
though some of them are rather irreverently used, as, for instance, 
St. Kitts for St. Christopher. 

Kate.—It is singular what very little things sometimes give 
names to" great countries. There is in the East a little animal, 
something like a rabbit, of which Solomon says, “ The conies are 
but a feeble folk, yet make their houses in the rocks.” One name 
of these little creatures is Saphan. Now when the Phenicians 
came to the coast of Spain and found it infested with rabbits, mis- 
taking them for the little cony or saphan, they called the country 
“ Sphanih” or land of conies, whence came Hispaniola, and from 
that by a later change, Spain. 

Yames.—Many of the river names are interesting. Mississippi 
means “ Father of Waters ;” while Meinam is “ Mother of Waters”; 
Ohio is the “ Beautiful River;” Missouri is “Smoky Water,” 
as, you would readily believe should you see where its muddy stream 
enters into the clear waters of the great river. 

Harry.—I have some river names. Kansas is “ Muddy Water”; 
Nebraska, “ Flat Water”; Saskatchawa is “ Swift Current”; 
the Orinoce is a “Coiled Serpent,” just as the Tweed is, as its 
name indicates, the “ Winding River,” and Niagara, with its mighty 
roar, means “ Thunder of Waters.” 

Charlie.— Among the many Rios we have Rio del Norte, “ River 
of the North”; Rio de la Plata, “River of Silver’; and Rio 
Janeiro, “ River of January. << 

Sadie.—Among the names indicating some product of the place, 
we have Madeira, meaning “timber” in the Portuguese, those 
islands having magnificent forests. Madeira river, too, flows 
through heavily timbered country. 

Mary.—Another name of this class is Beled el Jerid, or the 
“ Land of dates,” a pleasant name to remember when we are eat- 
ing dates. 

Fohn.—Just as Buenos Ayres has always a pleasant, breezy 
sound to me, like its meaning, “ good’air.” 

Charlie.—Tortugas is another similar name, the word meaning 


tortoise, and immense numbers of these animals being found here. 

Sadie.—The Azores receive their name from the hawks found 
there; agor in Portuguese meaning a hawk. 

Xate.—Still another name of this kind is Marmora, meaning 
“marble,” some of the islands in this sea being celebrated for mar- 
ble quarries. 

Fohn.—And just here I am reminded that our Oxford is the 
English for Bosphorus, and that the straits between the Marmora 
and Black Seas have their name from the crossing there, of poor 
Io, who, chased by a stinging gadfly, swam across them when Ju- 
piter had changed her to a beautiful white heifer. 

Charlie—And I remember, too, that the Ionian sea and isles 
have their name from Io. 

Sadie—Here is a pretty name; Margarita means “a pearl,” 
pearls being found on the shores of that island. 

Mary.—It is pleasant for our Margarets to know their name has 
so pure and lovely a meaning. 

ohn. —But rather hard for the Lenas among you to be told that 
Lena river is so-called because of its sluggish motion, Lena mean- 
ing a sluggard. 

Yames.—Do you know that the Amazon had for its Indian name, 
Amas-sona, or “ Boat destroyer,” because of the great height and 
violence of its tides? This may have suggested to the Spanish 
discover the old fable of the Amazons, though it is said that he 
really saw bands of armed women on its shores. 

Fohn.—Let’s come nearer home. Can any of you tell how the 
islands south of Massachusetts received their name? 

Charlie.—Tell us, if you know. 

Fohn.—Once there was an old Indian living down on the cape, 
and he had four daughters, Elizabeth, Martha, Rhoda, and Nancy. 

Mary.—Now, John, you are making up that story; those are 
not Indian names. 

Fohn.—I should like to know if the old fellow hadn’t a right to 
give Kis girls Yankee names? Don’t you interrupt me. When 
the old Indian made his will, he gave his eldest daughter that 
string of rocky islands on the west side of Buzzard’s Bay, and 
they became Elizabeth Islands. To the next he gave the triangu- 
lar island across the sound, and it became Martha’s Vineyard. 
To his dear little Rhody he gave a fertile isle in Narragansett 
Bay, and that became Rhode Island. The old man didn’t care so 
much for his youngest daughter, and all he left her was a little, 
low, sandy isle, shaped like a whale, and an-took-it. That’s the 
way the islands were named ! 

Kate.—Oh, John, you must have worked harder than we, to 
make up that story. 

Fohn.—Didn’t do any such thing. I heard it from my grand- 
mother, and she from hers. It is one of the traditions of the 
South Shore, and full as true as the Jupiter and Io story. 

Sadie-—How much we have learned! There seems to be no 
end to the beauty and interest of our subject. 

Harry.—But there is an end to our time, for there sounds the 
school-bell. Let us begin again, another time, by taking the 
Ocean, Grand Divisions, and, best of all, of all our States and 
territories. 

All.—Good! Let’s do it! It’s the very fun of study! 
away, old school-bell ; we’re all coming. 


Ring 


Choice of Zones. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


First Voice-—O where in the world would you choose to dwell ? 
Sec. Voice.—Listen, a moment, and I will tell: 
Where vines and fruit of the tropics grow; 
Where flowers of beauty and fragrance blow ; 
Where comes no dread of the snow and wind. 
My home in the Zorrid Zone I'd find. 


First Voice-—Where, under the sun, would be your choice ? 
Third Voice-—W here Northern Lights should my eye rejoice ; 

Over the fields of ice and snow, 

Swift in a reindeer sledge I’d go, 

And watch blue icebergs floating down, * 

’Neath the midnight sun of the Frigid Zone. - 
First Voice.-—Now tell me, where would you like to live? 
Fourth Voice-—O, me a home in the fair land give, 

Where Summer, Autumn, Winter, and Spring 

The ceaseless song of the seasons sing ; 

Where seed-time and harvest go and come; 

For the 7Zemperate Zone shall be my home. 
First Voice-—One chooses the cold and one the heat, 

And one the land where they blend and meet. 

The Laplander thinks his frozen zone 

The happiest land the sun shines on! 

While a voice floats up from tropic bowers, 

“ The loveliest land in the world is ours !” 


All.—And is it not well? The Lord hath made 


The world in its various zones arrayed. 

One girdles the earth with ice and snow, 

One decks with radiant wreaths her brow; 
One makes her bountiful garners shine 

With golden grain and the purple vine. 

From North, and South,and East, and West, 
All homes of the earth cry, “ Ours is best!” 
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The First Experience of a Young Teacher.| As s00n as recess was over, I found I was to be besieged with STATE DEPARTMENTS Has, 


BY HANNAH E, FABENS, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


The anniversary of my birthday had arrived. I was of age (in 
New Jersey) at eighteen, and had come into possession of my prop- 
erty—nothing ; had also selected my “speah” ; I was to become 
a school teacher. I had already accepted a position in a public 
school. How proud I had been to talk about it for months before- 
hand. But at last, when it came to leaving, and it proved to be a 
stormy day, I think the family found it as stormy inside the house 
as out. I can remember how, at last, my brother and I rushed 
boldly out in the storm,—for he was to go with me, to remain 
until Monday, I being obliged to go on Saturday, in order to be in 
time to open school on Monday. I hadon a hat trimmed with 
green—a most appropriate color—and by the time I reached my 
boarding-place, my face was stained with green ; and as it had 
been growing longer and longer for every mile that we had come, 
altogether I was disconsolate-looking indeed. 


We had not been able to reach there until about dinner-time. 
The dinner was a stiff affair until after the dessert, when some 
dates were passed round. They seemed rather stale, and after 
eating a few, Mrs. Smith said: “I am sure, I don’t see what Mr. 
Jones made such a fuss about their being so che—nice for.” At 
that my brother and I both laughed outright, and after that we 
were on a more easy footing. My face began to shorten materi- 
aily, and my spirits to rise proportionally, so that by the time my 
brother left on Monday I was quite my usual self. 

Monday morning came all too soon. I had made myself look as 
hideous as possible, by arranging my hair in a coil, although I had 
always before worn it in flowing ringlets. I alsosuspended round my 
neck a pair of eye-glasses, useless except for their weight of added 
dignity, and started for the school-house. I found it back of the 
church, as I had been directed—a little red, wooden house, with 
whitewashed walls and blue desks—patriotic, at least. The chair 
of state on the platform was mine. It was the happy possessor of 
three legs. ‘Table there was none, but a stove which stood by the 
platform served me for that purpose. I placed my booke upon it, 
at the same time noticing that there was a fire ready to light—pre- 
pared by some considerate boy, thought I—for the mornings were 
cool, it being only the first of October. 

Before school was closed I was made aware of the reason for the 
preparation of that fire by the smell of burnt paper, and upon in- 
vestigating, found only the covers of my books, and these in a 
smouldering condition, My little boys had thought of that to es- 
cape the rest of their lessons ; but, thanks to my normal training, 
I could get along about as well without a book ; so the lessons for 
the day went on, and I determined to keep a close watch on the 
little fellows and be prepared for their tricks in the future. 


We opened school by chanting the prayer and repeating in con- 
cert the twenty-third Psalm, and singing “ I want to be an angel,” 
to several original tunes, The one I started surprised me. At 
the best of times I cannot sing, and without anything to lead me, it 
was truly astonishing, the direction which the tune took. 

I tried to write a sort of temporary roll, but as all the boys had 
agreed to have the same name—“‘ Tom Smart”—I gave up the 
roll, and concluded to call them all “ Johnnie,” or “That boy.” 
Their ages were rather vague ; some of them were “ eleven, going 
on seven,” they said. One very little boy said he was “months 
old.” 

We went immediately to work on the recitations of the day. 
My plans were good. For the very little ones I expected, at first, 
to draw a picture to represent the words they were required to 
spell. The representations for boy, cat, dog, cow, house, and such 
common objects, were a success. One word in the book was 
“coat.” Without any misgiving, I drew the coat, and called on 
John number one to spell. “C-o-a-t, shirt,” he promptly re- 
sponded, 

Almost overcome with laughter, I turned to the blackboard and 
put two pockets on this ambiguous object, and called on John 
number two to spell. “ C-o-a-t, coat,” he responded, in tones of 
thunder, “ Correct,” said I, “ but could you not lower your voice? 
we are none of us deaf.” We were not deaf, but, alas! he was. 
However, I finally succeeded in making him understand my re- 
quest, to which he readily acceded by spelling in a voice which one 
would have thought came from his shoes, it was so low. He was 
one of my well-dressed boys; most of them wore no shoes. My 
most elaborately dressed pupil wore a pair of hose, with the worn- 
out feet cut off, so that they looked like wristers on his limbs, and 
trousers that had originally belonged to his father, but had been 


cut off to make them a suitable length, and were now all seat,|. 


reaching to his ankles ; and he shared his hat with his brother, he 
taking the crown and his brother the brim. 

These peculiarities in dress were most of them pointed out to me 
by my visitors, If they looked neat, that was all I wanted. 
Clean hands and faces were an exception, for the first few weeks, 
at which I did not wonder, when I noticed in recess that quite a 
number of the more fortunate ones had brought molasses candy. 
One little boy, seized with an unaccountable fit of generosity, of- 
fered his seat-mate a bit, saying “ Taste it; only two cents an 
ounce, and worth it, too.” 
awkward position by exclaiming: ‘* You come to play mit my Lena ; 
she haf gone to work.” I finally made her understand my posi- 


“on, when she was overwhelming in her attentions, There were 


questions, most of them taking the form of “ Dares’t I leave the 
room, teacher?” “Dares’t I take a drink, teacher ?” etc. By 
changing the order of lessons, and introducing some new exercises, 
such as rapid adding (the adjective inapplicable in this case, how- 
ever), I found they soon forgot their desires to leave the room. 
This was proved by one little boy, who had seemed to think his 
case so urgent that he had begun to cry when the lesson was fin- 
ished, rubbing his eyes in order to squeeze forth some more tears, 
saying, “O dear! what was I crying about?’ Their manner of 
addressing me as “teacher” became so mouotonous, after a few 
weeks, that I almost wished I could change my occupation to boot- 
black, or anything, that they might vary my professional title 
somewhat. 

These little boys, with whom I have been associated about a 
year, are some of them the brightest I ever met. One day, in 
school, wishing them to pay close attention to their lesson, I said, 
“ Now, I want each one to put his eye on his book, and think of 
nothing but his lesson.” I was not a little amused to see one little 
boy put his book up against his eye. I found I must be careful 
how I framed my sentences for him. When he is naughty and has 
to be detained after school, at recess he selects some good scholar 
and persuades him that teacher has taken his name, and he will 
have to stay afterschool. He probably believes in the old axiom, 
Misery loves company.” 

These little boys manifested their affection for me by constantly 
bringing gifts, such as they would appreciate themselves—little 
china dolls, rubber balls, pop-guns, and eatables—eggs raw and 
cooked, tomatoes, fruit, and quantities of flowers. I never liked 
to accept these gifts, and always when I could prevail upon the 
children to take them, would give them back at the close of school, 
partly because I had my doubts as to their being honestly obtained 
(I have recently read in a paper an account of baby-thieves, in 
which it mentioned two children between the ages of seven and 
nine who had been arrested for theft, and it was said that their first 
thievish acts were those of taking slyly fruits and flowers for their 
teachers)—andj partly because I thought they needed them more 
themselves, inasmuch as during recess, one day, while I was eating 
an apple, one of the little boys looked up, and raising his hand, 
said, “ Teacher, give me that apple when you get done with it.” 

It seemed to be a sort of second nature with some of the chil- 
dren to preface all remarks, even when not in school, by raising 
their hands, and this little boy was one of them. Always when we 
met in the street, and he said “Good morning,” his little hand 
would go up first. I suspect he thought it was a mark of respect, 
such as touching the hat by gentlemen, and I doubt if he had any 
hat to touch. He probably thought raising the hand was used in 
the absence of a hat. 

The ignorance of the parents of some of these boys was truly 
deplorable. For the first week or two we tried sending home notes 
to the parents, reporting on the conduct of their children in school. 
One good little boy always took home a good note, and invariably 
brought a reply from his parents, signed in this way: “I beat him 
well Peter Jones.” Perhaps some one wrote it for him and 
signed it so, or told him that was the common way and a better. 
Another one used to sign, “ & oblige his parent John: Brown 
& Co.” The writing and spelling was truly original. 

We thought our efforts in that direction were not appreciated, so 
the note-system was abolished, and the teachers were requested to 
call on their pupils, I well remember my first call. It was on my 
largest girl. I knocked at the door of quite a neat-looking house 
for that section of the city, and on being requested to come in, I 
entered, and encoutitered Lena’s mother, a large German woman, 
who, without any introduction whatever, placed me in the most 
three or four little children in a clothes-basket in one corner of the 
room, probably put there to be out of the way ; and she called on 
Otto to get up and give to his teacher one chair, The next morning 
Otto and Lena came to school, each bearing a shoe. The pair, 
they said, was sent by their mother, because “they haf learn so 
much.” Although I did not feel much encouraged about them 
then, I have since ; especially as they took the highest prizes in 
school at the close of the term, which showed that they must have 
had a desire to learn, as they had to compete with children who 
were much better acquainted with the English language. 

Besides the prizes awarded at the close of the term, each pupil 
in the class was presented with a little gift.. In my class they 
were favored with a package of torpedoes to celebrate the Fourth 
of July, which they did most effectually, I have since learned. 
One remarkable little boy, of an economical frame of mind, has 
used one a day ; his will probably last until we meet again. 


Ecypt.— We learn encouraging news concerning the interest taken 
in education by the eldest son of the Khedive. This young gen- 
tleman, having recently finished his studies at Oxford University, 
has returned to his native country. There, on his own estate, con- 
sisting of a group of villages, he has caused a number of schools 
to be built for the children of his tenants. The schools are to be 
maintained at Prince Hassan’s own expense, and his Highness 
takes a delight in the personal inspection of these establishments. 


NAL OF Epucation.—This journal, which is the result of 
ail the New-England edueational journals and the Yale 
lege Courant, is rapidly winning its way to public notice and favor. It is well 
worth its subscription price of Lig year, and we heartily commend it to our 
readers.— The School, Ypsilant:, Mich. 


Maine. 


THE BATH HiGH ScHOOL opened Sept. 6th. The school is or- 
ganized upon a somewhat different plan from others of its kind. 
It is divided into four departments, each teacher being principal of 
his own department, and all being of equal authority in matters of 
discipline. The following are the teachers for the ensuing year: 
Miss L. T. Moses, principal of the English department ; George 
E. Hughes, A.B., principal of the department of Natural Science; 
Samuel V. Cole, A.B., principal of the Classical department; 
Geo. C. Cressey, A.B., principal gf Mathematical department. 


HowarpD, ME., Sept. 14, 1875. 
Dear Sir :—Is there a Normal or Training school in New England 
or New York that makes a specialty of fitting teachers for positions 
in high schools, academies, or colleges? Please answer through the 

JOURNAL, and oblige FRANK A. Hart. 
The Normal Schools of New England and New York are ex- 
pected to fit teachers for the common schools of these States. In 
several of the Normal schools, however, an advanced course has 
been established, to enable teachers to prepare fcr the higher 
grade of schools referred to by our correspondent. The Normal 
schools of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and, so far as we 
know, those in New York, in this way give special training for 

high schools and academies. EDITOR. 


— In the absence of our usual Maine correspondence we pre- 
sent the following good advice fron the Zastport Sentinel: 


Wuat TO TEACH OUR DAUGHTERS.— 

Teach them self-reliance. 

Teach them to make bread. 

Teach them to make shirts. 

Teach them to foot up store bills. 

Teach them not to wear false hair. 

Teach them to wear thick, warm shoes. 

Bring them up in the way they should go. 

Teach them how to wash and iron clothes. 

Teach them how to make their own dresses. 

Teach them that a dollar is only a hundred cents. 

Teach them to cook a good meal of victuals. 

‘Teach them how to darn stockings and sew on buttons. 

Teach them every day dry, hard, practical common sense. 

Teach them to say no, and mean it; or say yes, and stick to it. 

Teach them to wear calico dresses, and do it like queens. 

Teach them that a good, rosy romp is worth fifty consumptives. 

Teach them to regard the morals, and not the money of their 
beaux. 
Teach them all the mysteries of the kitchen, the dining-room, 
and the parlor. 

Teach them not to have anything to do with intemperate and 
dissolute young men. 

Teach them that the further one lives beyond his income, the 
nearer he gets to the poor-house. 

Rely upon it that upon your teaching depends in a great meas- 
ure the weal or woe of their after life. ‘ 

Teach them that a good, steady mechanic is worth a dozen 
loafers in broadcloth. 

Teach them the accomplishments, music, painting, drawing, if 
you have time and money to do it with. 

Teach them that God made them in his own image, and no 
amount of tight lacing will improve the model. . 


New Hampshire. 


ANNUAL REporRT of the Superintendent of Public Instruction ; 
being the twenty-ninth annual report of the public schools of New 
Hampshire. Concord: Charles C. Pearson, State Printer; 
June, 1875. 

This, the fourth annual report of Hon. J. W. Simonds, is just 
received in an able, well-printed volume of 400 pages. The first 
140 pages are devoted to Extracts from Town Commitiees’ Re- 
ports, which, however able and excellent, we have aiways been of 
the opinion that our State reports would be better off without. 
Most of them are but a report of time-worn common-ylaces, and 
it seems too bad to waste so much good paper upon them. Then 
follow 1§0 pages upon the “ Condition and Progress oi ducation 
in the State,” most of which is valuable and suggestive. Profes- 
sor Ruggles’ “ Methods of Teaching History,” given at the State 
Teachers’ Association last fall, struck us then, as it does now, as 
a model of a paper on that subject. The superintendent’s “ Ques- 
tions to Superintendents and Educators,” last February, called out 
a large amount of valuable criticism, from which we hope to cull 
some of the leading features next week. 

Under the head of “ Work Performed ” by the superintendents, 
are enumerated: (1), The distribution of registers and blanks and 
the arrangement and compiling of the returns of more than three 
thousand schools, itself a task of no mean proportions. New and 
much improved registers, and also blanks for town returns, have 
been prepared. (2) Visits to schools; attendance upon a multi- 
tude of educational meetings in all parts of the State; conference 
with school officers, often involving laborious correspondence. 
(3) The preparation and distribution of nine or ten circulars of 
information, which have, perhaps, aroused more general interest 
upon educational matters than anything ever before done in the 
State. Letters have been received from every part of the State 
commending this service. These with the preparation of the report 
have been an ample year’s work for one man. Despite the efforts 
of legislators and politicians to cripple this most important service, 
Superintendent Simonds has managed to do a most effective work, 
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which we hope the coming State Association will most emphatic- 
ally and heartily endorse. 

The superintendent discusses at length two important defects 
which seem mainly to underlie most of the evils of our schools, 
viz: inefficiency of supervision and unequal distribution of school 
money. As an illustration of the former, a toWn in Merrimack 
county is cited: “This town maintains twenty-one public schools, 
having an attendance of five hundred scholars. Its text-books 
are: Reading, two series, ten books; speller, one series and one 
book; writing, one series ; arithmetic, seven different series, which 
contain at least nineteen different books ; geography, seven differ- 
ent series and fifteen different books; grammar, four series, seven 
books. This town can have its youth taught reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography from fifty-two different books, 
to say nothing of the unfitness of many of them.” Unfortunately 
this might easily be paralleled by scores of other towns, and not 
only in the matter of text-books, but of every other essential of 
anything like competent supervision. The remedy suggested is 
the election of school boards of three or more for a term of years, 
one member to be replaced every year, and—the town district 
system. The second defect is well illustrated in another town in 
the same county where, in the twenty-four schools, the appropria- 
tion for each pupil ranges all the way from less than $4.00 to more 
than $22.00. To remedy this the superintendent forcibly and ably 
urges a State school tax of one mill per dollar of valuation, distrib- 
uted equally among the scholars of the State. Twenty-five of the 
States already have such a tax, and the others are rapidly moving 
in the same direction. 

We close this hasty survey by culling a few of the principal 

SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1875. 


School districts, ‘ P 2,118 
Average school per year, weeks, 20 
Pupils enrolled, ‘ 68,751 
Pupils between 6 and 16, 55,085 
Ratio of attendance, . 70k 
Students in private schools, 30357 
Total scholars and children, . 
Enumerated in April by selectmen, 
Male teachers,. . 503 
Average es, . ‘ > $42.61 
- + © « 3166 
Averagewages, - - + + « « 
School- for use, 

Value of buildings, sites, apparatus, . $2,258,0 
Average value, buildings and 
Total revenue from taxes, . - $621,649 


New buildings and permanent repairs, re” $264, 


otal expenses, 2,8 
Average per scholar (except new buildings), 3 


Many other interesting items are given: Graded schools, 403; 
schools having 12 pupils or less, 964; having 6 or less, 241—(al- 
Average attend- 
ance for each school, 18.54. Number of teachers new, 646; teach- 
ing successive towns in same school, 1,189; who have attended in- 
stitutes, 1,891 ; attended normal schools, 237 ; boarded round, 383. 
Schools having no blackboard, 58. Average apparatus per school, 
$1311! Number of school examinations, 2,480; educational 
meetings, 113; teachers examined by written examination, 999; 
teachers refused certificates, 122. Number of lady superintend- 
ents, 16. 

Increase (since 1873) in number of schools, 103; ratio of attend- 
ance .02}; wages—males $1.83, female $1.70; value of buildings, 
$311,280; apparatus, $5,807 ; total tax, $114,203; new buildings, 
$162,640. Total expense, $235.408 (mainly in costly new buildings.) 

Decrease in number of districts, 65; length of schools, 14 weeks ; 
scholars, 1,123; male teachers, 24; female, 130; anette expense 
per pupil, $0.52. 


Vermont. 


— The Bennington village schools opened September 4, with 
the following corps of teachers : Superintendent, Prof. I. W. Dun- 
ham; High School, Miss Esther M. Harrington, principal ; Gram- 
mar School, Miss Emma F. Wilder, principal, Miss Mary Doyle, 
first assistant, Miss Kate White second assistant; Primary De- 
partmeat, Miss Grace J. Watkins, principal, Miss Mary F. Slo- 
cum, first assistant, Miss Manley, second assistant, Miss Andrews, 
third assistant, Miss Amelia Burt, fourth assistant. Friday after- 
noon is to be given to drill in elocution instead of public receptions 
as heretofore. The pupils doubtless receive sufficient company 
evenings at their homes. 

— The trustees of the Fletcher Library in Burlington recently 
made application to the board of aldermen for an appropriation to 
complete the cataloguing of the books, which application was de- 
nied. Was it from lack of funds, or apprehension of some legal 
obstacle, or the conviction that money given to a free public library 
is wasted? 

— Superintendent Conant held a Teachers’ Institute at Shore- 
ham, September 7th and 8th. President Hulbert of Middlebury, 
and ae Alling of Brandon, delivered addresses. 

— Teachers’ Institute for Benni was held at 
September roth and 11th. 

— The Lyndon Centre Institute opens its fall term with about 
80 students. It is hoped the number will be increased to 100. 


The faculty consists of John S. Brown, A.B., principal, George A. 
Stockbridge, A.B., associate, both graduates of Bates, and Misses 
Abbott, graduate of New-Hampton Institution, and Pendexter, 
graduate of Maine Central Institute, assistants. 

— The dall term of the Lyndon Academy and graded school be- 
gan August 30th. W. J. Noyes, A.B., is the principal, and Misses 
Ella A. Chesley and Jessie Cleveland are the assistants. 

— Colonel Royce, member of Congress from the first district, 
arranged a competitive examination for the candidates for ap- 
pointment to a West Point cadetship. Messrs. Dane of Rutland, 
Slade of Middlebury, and Cushman of Manchesfer gave a day’s 
work to the examination, and unanimously recommended Frederic 
D. Holton of Bennington for the appointment. 

— Mr. C. E. Putney, of St. Johnsbury Academy, has been 
chosen one of the State executive committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

BURLINGTON. — J. D. Bartley commenced wok as principal of 
the high school, under favorable auspices. Mr. Halsey left the 
school in good working order, and with two such good assistants 
as Miss Brownell, a graduate of Vassar College, and Miss Rich- 
ardson, late of the Fitchburg High School, the work goes well. 
Every one is cordial, and we already feel much at home. 

— Will the teachers of the State please send us items ? 


Rhode Island. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING.—The regular quarterly meeting 
of the town superintendents was holden at the office of the com- 
missioner of public schools on Monday, the 13th inst. A good 
number were present, all parts of the State being represented. 
The first subject for discussion was “The Town vs. District Sys- 
tem.” The discussion was quite general, and with a single dissent 
it was the unanimous opinion of the meeting that if the district 
system were abolished in the State the result would be exceedingly 
favorable to the cause of education. School-houses would imme- 
diately improve, more abundant and better apparatus be provi- 
ded, the teaching become more efficient, and the general super- 
vision and management of schools more satisfactory. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, which was earnest and pro- 
tracted, the following action was taken: 

WHEREAS, It is deemed by this meeting desirable to devolve 
upon the towns the entire control and management of schools, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Commissioner, the Rev. W. H. Kling, and 
David Smith, Esq., be a committee to investigate the subject fur- 
ther and to report at the next meeting what changes ought to be 
made in the general statutes, and generally what measures should 
be adopted to secure the ends pe 

Voted, That when the meeting a _— it be for six weeks from 
date, the next meeting to be notified at the usual time and place. 


Tue Younc Lapis’ HiGH ScHOOL.—The select school now 
conducted by Dr. Stockbridge is to be honored, as we learn, with 
a life-size portrait of the founder of the school, the late Hon. 
John Kingsbury. It is eminently fitting that the place which once 
knew him so well, and where he was for a generation at once 
teacher, mentor, friend, should still feel the inspiration of his 
presence, even though it be through the medium of a lifeless 
canvass. 


PAWTUCKET.—At the regular monthly meeting of the school 
committee it was voted not to open any evening schools this win- 
ter. We understand this action is based upon the lack of interest 
on the part of those to be benefited thereby. On the other hand 
it is claimed that so much interest was manifested in one school 
last winter, that the pupils contributed enough to continue the 
school for some time after the limit fixed by the committee. We 
query whether the fact that the boys and girls, for whose good the 
evening schools are established, do not appreciate them, is a good 
and sufficient reason for discontinuing them. That line of rea- 
soning would be very injurious to most of the benevolent and phil- 
anthropic movements of this and all ages, while even the day 
schools would in many instances be obliged to succumb. 


BristoL.—The school committee, at their meeting Monday 
evening, September 13th, finding that all the primary schools were 
so crowded that their usefulness was seriously jmpaired, and that 
the children were uncomfortable, voted unanimously to establish 
another school of the same grade, on the 2oth inst., in the build. 
ing formerly occupied by the Center Primary. We understand 
that three hundred and fifty children have applied for admission, 
the present term. Query: Will one new school reduce the aver- 
age of cach school to a proper number? 


WESTERLY.—The teachers of district No. 1, of this town, are 
accustomed to hold “ teachers’. meetings” once a month. We be- 


lieve this custom was inaugurated by the committee, and attend-| 


ance made obligatory, but now it would almost require authority 
to keep the teachers away. These meetings are so conducted that 
all are included in the list of participants during the term. At 
the first meeting for this term, held Friday, September roth, the 
principal, Mr. J. M’E. Drake, made the assignment of parts for 
the term, and then occupied the hour with an address to the teach- 
ers, in which he set before them some of the obstacles in their path, 
and the way to remove them; also some of the helps, and the best 
methods of making them available. 


WickKrorD.—The new school-house in this village is completed 


and the fall term was begun in the new building. Some changes 
have taken place among the teachers, those for the Grammar de- 
partment being Mr. Frank E. McFee, of Haverhill, Mass., a grad- 
uate of Brown University of 1875, and Miss J. Johnson, of Prov- 
idence, a niece of Hon. J. D. Cranston. Mr. Marshall, Mr. Mc- 
Fee’s predecessor, has become principal of the High School in 
Medfield, Mass. Miss C. Barton, formerly teacher of the primary 
has been promoted to the intermediate, and Miss Johnson takes 
her place in the primary. 


NeEwport.—The schools of the island city have opened with 

fuller numbers than ever before. New rooms have had to be 
opened and new teachers hired. 


PERSONAL.—Miss Clara L. Swift, a graduate of the Normal 
School, class of ’73, has just obtained, by a competitive examina- 
tion, a position in the city of Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Miss Viola M. White and Miss Mary K. Cady, graduates of the 
Normal School in June last, have been engaged as assistants in 
the New Hampshire State Normal School at Plymouth. 

Herbert Bliss, of Newpert, who was nominated to the cadet- 
ship at Annapolis, as the result of the competitive examination, 
has passed the examination for entrance and been admitted. 

Miss Mary M. Cole and Miss Anna Nicholas have been ap- 
pointed, respectively, principal and assistant in the grammar school 
at Cranston. 


Connecticut. 


New Haven.—The Report of the Board of Education for the 
New Haven City district is just issued. As that district contains 
nearly one-tenth of all the children in the State, no apology is 
required for quoting liberally from the report. 

The total receipts of the district for the year ending Aug. 31st, 
1875, were $188,185.05 ; the total of expenses, $167,882.45; leav- 
ing a balance in the treasury of over $20,000. The board are 
happy to say that the district is not only out of debt, but that 
every dolar received of the tax laid a year ago, and payable the 
present month, remains to pay the expenses of the schools for the 
ensuing year. 

Of the expenditures for the year, $129,186.33, or more than three- 
fourths, was for the salaries of teachers. For the first time in sev- 
eral years there was nothing expended for new schoolhouses. In 
the past ten years, nine schoolhouses have been built, at an aggre- 
gate cost of over $345,000, and the annexation of Fair Haven, in 
1871, brought into the district another, of the estimated value of 
$22,000. ‘The real estate belonging to the district, “ either estima- 
ted at the original cost, or at a low valuation,” is $495,400. The 
valuation of the amount owned in 1865 was $143,200. 

The report of Superintendent Parish, which forms an important 
part of the document under review, gives additional facts, some of 
which are these : 

The number of persons between 4 and 16 years of age enumer- 
ated in January, 1875, was 12,918. The number of pupils regis- 
tered in the year was 11,465; the average number belonging wa 
7,595; the average number in daily attendance was 7,211, or 944 
per cent. On the subject of attendance, Mr. Parish remarks: 
“ The record of attendance in all the schools of the district, dur- 
ing the past six years, shows a variation of less than half of one 
per cent. Ninety-five per cent is the standard and attainable num- 
ber. Too rigid exacting above that is not desirable.” 

As this is the tenth report prepared by the present superin- 
tendent, he naturally draws some comparisons between the present 
status of New Haven schools, and their condition when he took 
charge of them. In 1865 the district occupied 20 buildings, fur- 
nished with 4,567 seats. During the past year, 24 buildings have 
been occupied, provided with 8,339 seats. Ten years ago the dis- 
trict owned 11 school buildings, capable of seating 3,781 pupils; 
it now owns 19 buildings, containing 7,414 seats. Nine new build- 
ings have been erected, and three others added by annexation and 
lease, giving 97 rooms, or 4,923 seats ; and the seating capacity of 
the schools has been considerably more than doubled. The 
school census of January, 1865, gave the number of children in the 
present limits of the district, 9,226; in 1875, 12,918, an increase of 
40 per cent. The increase of attendance in the same period was 
about 64 per cent. The number of teachers has increased from 
95 to 200. The total amount paid for “teachers’ wages was in 
1865, $43,021; in 1875, $129,186; an increase of over 200 per 
cent. The total current expenses in 1864-5, $57,677 ; in 1874-5, 
$165,333, Or nearly 200 per cent. 

Of the male teachers now in the service of the district, one en- 

tered that service in 1856, one in 1858, one in 1860, one in 1863, 
one in 1865, three in 1868, one in 1869, and one in 1871. 
Vocal Music was recognized as a branch of school instruction 
in 1865, under charge of Mr. Jepson. His first efforts were re- 
garded as experimental, and were confined to a few of the higher 
rooms. In 1869 the number of pupils under his personal instruc- 
tion was 3,500. Since 1870 he has had under his tuition all the 
pupils in the district, numbering now over 7,000 in daily at- 
tendance. 

Drawing was added to the course of study in 1868, under the 
supervision of Prof. Louis Bail, who gave a preparatory course of 
instruction to all the teachers. Until 1873 he was employed 
merely to supervise the work of the teachers, but during the past 
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two years his whole time has been devoted to instruction and su- 
pervision in this department. 

A scheme of studies was completed and adopted in 1870, which 
has largely contributed to a more perfect classification and steady 
progress in all the departments of the schools. From the primary 
pupils to the senior class in the High School the work is so laid 
out that the classes of all schools in the city, of the same grade, 
are able to,make the same progress. Thus pupils passing from one 
school to another are readily classed, and undue attention to some 
studies and censurable neglect of others are readily detected. 

The High School and the preparatory department connected 
with it had, in 1865-6 an average attendance of 138. During the 
past year 348 pupils were in daily attendance, and nearly 400 were 
connected with the four regular classes the past summer term. A 
four years’ course of study was adopted ia 1870, and five classes, 
comprising in all 105 graduates, have since received diplomas. Of 
these, nearly all the young men have entered the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, and the young women, having passed through the 
training school, are prepared to become teachers in the schools 
where they were educated. > 

The Training Schools have solved the problem of the supply 
competent teachers. One of these schools was established in 
1866, as an experiment, Candidates for teachers are placed in 
charge of schoolrooms, under the supervision of an experienced 
and competent teacher, and are trained by her, as “ apprentices” 
in all that relates to the instruction and management of a school. 
It was soon evident that the experiment was successful, and a sec- 
ond school of the same kind was opened in 1869. A majority of 
all the present female teachers in the public schools of the city 
have been trained in these schools. 

The South Street school was resumed as a parish school by St. 
John’s (R. C.) church in January last, and is now claimed to have 
nearly 800 pupils. Notwithstanding this withdrawal of scholars 
our schools the present term have nearly as many registered as 


they had a year ago. . 


Groton. — Lawrence Academy opens on Wednesday, August 
25th, with an increased number of pupils. Rev. James Fletcher 
is principal; E. S. Ball, A.B., professor of Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Sciences ; Miss Laura Watson, a graduate from Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, is the preceptress.- : 


ROCKVILLE. — The public schools opened Sept. 6th. In the 
East district there are four primary, four intermediate, and two 
grammar grades, together with’ the high schools. There were 
nineteen applicants for admission to the high school. Thirteen 
were received, making the present number 53. Of the class of 
1875, those who took the preparatory course have been admitted 
to Yale College. 


Colleges. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. — The Park Gallery of Art, at the 
university, has just received from London several of the casts of 


ancient sculptures, the purchase of which by the trustees we men-|- 


tioned shortly before Commencement. There are the Theseus, a 
reclining statue of heroic size, which is called the finest of the pedi- 
ment sculptures of the Parthenon, representing in sculptures of 
high relief the contests of the heroes with centaurs, and other fig- 
ures. These have arrived in excellent condition, with the excep- 
tion of a fracture of one of the slabs, not affecting, however, the 
scultured portion. The other casts ordered are expected shortly, 
from Paris. 

The Gallery has also received from Mrs. William Norris, of 
San Francisco—a friend of Rev. Mr. Ware’s—a large and elegant 
portfolio, containing forty superb photographs of California scen- 
ery. These are of large size, measuring 30 by 24 inches, taken by 
Muybridge of San Francisco, and are very perfect specimens of 
landscape photography, as well as striking presentations of the 
wonderful scenery of the Yosemite Valley, and other California 
views. 

Dorman B. Eaton, of New York, has made a gift of the large 
and costly engraving of Paul Delaroche’s “ Hemicycle in the 
School of Fine Arts.” It is in three parts, a center piece with two 
wings, some twelve feet, in all, in length, representing Patrons of the 
Fine Arts awarding prizes to the noted painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, and artists of ancient and modern times. This beautiful 
work of art, rare in this country as well as beautiful, has recently 
been received by Mr. Eaton, from Paris, and is now being framed 
by him, in New York, for the Gallery. 

The trustees have also received a tender from Senator Justin S. 
Morrill of a cast of Powers’ bust of Charles Sumner. 

These contributions will add greatly to the interest and value of 
the gallery, and are, we trust, but an earnest of the other good 
things in store for it in the future. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE.—The new freshman class has a colored 
man. The class was larger than anticipated, under the circum- 
stances, and before the close of the term will be enlarged, it is ex- 
pected. Mr. W. H. Hamilton, class of ’76, assumes the duties of 
Professor Parker during his absence, for a few weeks. . . - 
The senior class begin the study of Moral Science under President 
Hulbert. . Some of the students propose to get up a rifle- 


team. The project is looked upon favorably by President Hul- 
bert and the faculty. They think it will afford exercise enough, 


cost less, and have better influence than boating. . During 
the late fire President Hulbert, assisted by several professors and 
students, worked on the brakes of an engine, and according to the 
accounts of their efforts, we judge that they were chiefly instru- 
mental in the checking of the conflagration. 


Dartmoutu. — F. B. Macgregor, ’75, is teaching in Bradford, 
Vt. - + William Carr, ’75, has entered Vale Theological 
Seminary. . . W. H. Foster, '64, C. S. D., is in the Thayer 
School of Civil Engineering. Of the 80 medical students, 
19 graduate at the end of the present term, Nov. 4th. Drs. Frost, 
How, and Ordronaux are now delivering lectures before the de- 
partment. . . . The office hours of the president for this term 
are from 8:30 to 10 A. M., and from 1:30to3 P.M. . . . Anin- 
cident of “ Words and their Uses.”—One freshman asked another 
recently if he had received his immaculation papers. . . . . 
George L. Morris, ’61, professor of Modern Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been visiting his alma mater. . . . . 
The Kappa Sigma Epsilon fraternity, a freshman society, initiated 
their new delegation Saturday evening. The Delta Kappa fra- 
ternity will initiate some time the present week. The 
gymnasium has been thoroughly repaired and renovated, and is 
again open to the students. . . The sophomores, under Pro- 
fessor Quimby, are learning the mysteries of the theodolyte and 
plane-table by practice in the field. . . . The Dartmouth 
lecture course for 1875-6 will comprise lectures by the following 
gentlemen: James T. Fields, Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Hosea B. Per- 
kins, John G. Saxe, James Parton, and Robert Collyer. Mr. 
Fields delivers the first lecture Sept. 24th. Subject: De Quincy. 
+ + « + At a meeting of the Boating Association, last week, it 
was voted, among other things, to have a class regatta; this fall, 
and Bridgeman ’76, Rosenthal, ’77, Cohen, ’78, and Wheatly, ’79, 
were appointed regatta committee. The regatta will probably 
occur some time in October, and a very pleasant occasion may be 
anticipated. 


AMHERST.—The Freshmen class numbers about ninety men. 
There have been a few additions to the upper classes. . . 
President Stearns’ health is much better. Hé is preparing a col- 
lection of hymns for use at morning prayers. The Seniors 
elected class-day officers as follows: Orator, G. L. Smith, Wind- 
sor, N. Y.; poet, W. H. Sybrandt, Argyle, N. Y.; grove orator, 
O. D. Clark, Montpelier, Vt.; prophet, G. W. Cloak, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; odist, D. M. Pratt, West Cornwall, Conn.; marshal, John 
Howland, Jaffna, Ceylon; musical director, R. B. Clark, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

The annual Freshman-Sophomore ball game was played on 
Hampshire Park on the 18th; ’78 made 29 runs to ’79’s 3. There 
was no ‘rush’ afterwords, although ’77 did their best to create one. 

. « The Gymnasium prize of $100.00 for best attendance and 
exercise at the gymnasium, was won by the class of '76. . . 
John B. Gough delivered his famous lecture on “ Eloquence and 
Orators,” in College Hall, on Friday evening, September 17th It 
was his contribution to our Art Gallery, and netted some $300. 
. « The Porter prize of $60.00 for the best entrance examin- 
ation was awarded to Charles A. Gould, who fitted at the Albany 
Boys’ Academy. 


Boston UNIVERSITY.—Not long ago a clergyman of the Church 
of England, a graduate of the English University of Cambridge, 
wrote to Boston, Paris, Vienna, and Zurich, seeking information 
respecting the facilities afforded in these cities to women desiring 
to study medicine. His daughter had just passed her preliminary 
examination in arts at London with such brilliancy, that a society 
for the promotion of medical education had awarded a three years’ 
scholarship, yielding a sum sufficient for her support wherever she 
might elect to take her professional course. After a thorough in- 
vestigation of the attraction of all these different educational cen- 
ters, preference was given to those of the trans-Atlantic city, and 
in a few days the young lady is to enter the School of Medicine of 
Boston University. 

Some one has been illustrating the growth of Boston University 
in the field of professional education by comparing its last year’s 
statistics with those of Harvard and Yale. The results below 
given, if correct, are certainly surprising : 

Harvard. Yale. Boston. 


School of Theology, . 20 103 go 
School of Law, . 139 53 131 
School of Medicine, 192 50 131 


From which it appears that, in departments compared, Boston 
University enrolled one more than Harvard, and one hundred and 
forty-six more than Yale. As these three are the only American 
universities which maintain all the traditional faculties of a fully 
organized university : namely, those of Theology, Law, Medicine, 
and the Liberal Arts, the national significance of the young insti- 
tution and its wonderful growth is at once apparent. A compari- 
son of the number graduated this year from the above-named pro- 
fessional schools, places in a still more striking light the magni- 
tude which the work has assumed. These numbers are as follows: 
Harvard. Yale. Boston. 


I Theol . . . . 4 34 27 
InMedicine, + + + + § 9 


The requirements for admission, length of curriculum, and con- 
ditions of graduation, are in all three institutions practically iden- 
tical, and yet it appears that Boston University graduated in The- 
ology, Law, and Medicine, forty-two more than Harvard, fifty-eight 


more than Yale, and as many, lacking eleven, as both Harvard 
and Yale together. 


University (Me.)}—About fifty students report for mili- 
tary drill at Colby, and they are to be furnished with muskets im- 
mediately. This matter of drill is wholly voluntary, and can be 
abandoned by any one at any time. A room in the South College 
will be used as an armory. President Robinson is to give a coursé 
of lectures on “ Evidences of Christianity,” and Professor Elder 
a course upon “ Hygiene” and “ Physiology.” 


YALE.—College rm commenced Thursday, Sept. 16th. The 
new chapel, expected to have been finished during the summer, is 
behind, and will not be completed before Christmas. The fresh- 
man class at present, 113, with a prospect of 87 more, who are out 
on conditions. Scientific freshmen number 103. 


— The freshman class in Brown University numbers 67. 


New Publications. 


First Book 1n Zoo.ocy, By Edward S, Morse, Ph.D. New 
York: D, Appleton & Co. Pp. 190. 


Just at present there seems to be quite an interest in the study 
of natural history in this country, particularly in that department 
which treats of animals, The army-worm, potato beetle, and grass- 
hopper (properly locust) have “wormed it” into the heads of 
some ofthe “big boys” that their lesser brethren are well worth 
studying in a financial way. Fish culture and protection, as well 
as the laws relating to lobsters and the like, have provoked a de- 
sire to know the secrets of the vasty deep. So the issue of this 
most excellent little work seems to be, to-say the least, very oppor- 
tune, 

It is not a concise treatise, nor is the manner of treatment of the 
subject “ scientific” in the technical sense. The author gives 
broad but not loose ideas of structure and natural groups. Many 
practical hints as to methods of study are given before beginning 
each new department of his subject. This is one of the strongest 
points of the book. He does not launch out blindly in detail, but 
tells what to study, where to find it, how to investigate the struc- 
ture and observe the habits of animals ; and finally a short chap- 
ter on classification ends the book just where most similar treatises 
begin. 

Dealing with the primary forms of animal life and giving a care- 
ful study of one or two specimens instead of a cursory and meager 
notice of numerous species, the work appears at first to be frag- 


-|mentary. A very short perusal of these pages, however, will show 


what a large amount of suggestive material for general culture the 
author has placed before his readers, 

Nothing need be said in praise of the plates, Fidelity to detail 
and simplicity in execution are most happily combined. We trust 
that every teacher into whose hands this book may find its way, will 
follow the author’s suggestion, and let the pupils draw each figure 
on the black-board, and study it there. But two typographical 
errors are apparent, viz.: the lettering of Fig. 85, p. 87, and on p. 
185 the worms have wriggled in between the two last groups of 
anthropods, 

In conclusion, we can only say that we should have blamed the 
author for brevity, did he not promise us a more extensive work of 
the same kind. The place for this book is on the desk of a live 
teacher, and it will hold a high place among the treasures of every 


live boy. 
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First Book of Zoology. By Edward S. Morse, Ph.D., formerly Professor of 
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fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Dartmouth College. une 23, 1875. By 
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Publisher’s Notes. 


Educational Advertising Swindles.—A|- 
most every one is appealed to, in one way on an- 
other, through the advertising columns of the 
press, by a class of persons whose only object is 
to obtain money by fraud. The American Agri- 
culturist has made a specialty of exposing these 
swindlers. In the educational line there have 
been fewer attempts than in any other. In the 
last number of the Agriculturist there are some 
wholesome words in regard to “ Telegraph Insti- 
tutes.” In most of the religious papers these ad- 
vertisements appear. They advertise for young 
men and women to learn telegraphy, promising 
pay while learning and sure situations on a 3 
pleting a course, which costs from $50 to $100 
advance. These, with no exception as we now 
know of, are swindles. No young man or no 
young lady can gain a knowledge of telegraphy or 


‘secure a situation by attending any of these insti- 


tutions. Our advice is to let them severely alone. 
One might as well invest in lottery tickets as in 
these. In Manchester, N.H.,is a man by the name 
of Haskell, who runs what he calls a business col- 
lege. He advertises copy charts, or books from 
which to learn penmanship at home. Most of the 
schools journals know him too well through un- 
paid bills, so that his advertisements will not be 
likely to appear in them. In other journals he is 


operating to sc me extent. If there is anything of 
value in copy books, there are a plenty of large 
and res ible publishing house sever on the alert 
for such. Don’t throw away money on trash. 


Teachers interested in English Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, and Literature, History, 
German, French, Latin, Italian, or Hebrew, 
may find assistance in the Catalogue of 
Henry Holt & Co., Publishers, 25 Bond 
street, New York. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 


The system comprises two record-books for teachers’ use 
and three varieties of report-cards for the inspection of pa- 
rents. These can be used either fogether or aiareteb, 
each being complete in itself. 

No. I, “DAILY AND MONTHLY a gi is a 
pocket daily class-book for recording Attendance, D 
ment, and Recitations. It has room — the record too 
pupi an ingenious mechani arrangement, the 

idles but once per term, however 


names are to 
many the ticulars in which the record is made. Well 
bound in Price 75 cents per copy. 


No. Il, “MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD.” is 

a book for the permanent Preservation of the monthly nm 

of No. I; it has a “ Summary for the Year,” which 

at a glance the absolute and relative standing of the 
members of a class in all particulars; names need be w 

ten but once per year. The book is of convenient size, 

eo of roo pupils can be used for 

ame sizes supplied for large schools. Fifty 


ac teachers do ot mark daily recitations, but rank their 
from ora! or written examinations, it is the 

card, with envelope, to be sent to parents mon t con- 
tains the of pond 
Scholarship, and is used 

No. IV, “MONTHLY "TERM-CARD ” differs from 
No. III, im being used for a term instead of for a year. 

No. V, “ WEEKLY TERM-CARD,” is sent to parents 
weekly instead of monthly. 

Nos. 111, IV, and V: Prices, envelopes included,—each 


and 
and well suited marking and to schools of 
invite the attention of Teachers 


respectfully 
ity, conv e, and y, both of labor 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY—Wws. F. Warren, LL.D., 
For information any t 
the appropriate Boston, Mass. 
. E. 


H . 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Douctas. 


COLLEGE, Minn. Open te 
both : sexes. Address the President, j.W - STRONG, | D. D. 


Dever COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Smitru, D.D., LL.D. 


COLLEGE, Clinton, N.Y. For cata- 
address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


REW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, 
opens in September. Address the President, %. F. 
Madison, N. J. 


Horst, 
SCIEN TIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN 4 D POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Address D. H. Cocuranz, LL.,D Brooklyn 1 N. 


Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
R. Hanover, N, H. 
IVIL Preacher | SCHOOL of Union Col- 


lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Schenectady, N. Y. 


M4: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Se and 23. SamuEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, 16 2z 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC D 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 

all Schools of Science. A. CoLin, 1,267, B’dway, N. 

ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


Howarp UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic ~~ Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
_Champai, Tit. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
F AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE. & ARTS. 


address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D. 


COLLEGE, Hilinois. For cat- 
alogues or further informati dress 
25m New EWTON BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc, address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 


Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Crark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY, Evanston, 11). 
For particulars address C. H. Fowier, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. gt A. M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, L 

Woman's College Liter. and Art—Ellen M. "Soule, 
C Theolo, Biblical Instgute) — Rev. H. 


Scher! Fisk, AM .M., Brincips ipa. 
reparatory Sc ev. rinc 
Conservatory of Musi:-—Oscar A. Mayo, irector. 162z 


RoOcaarres UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the full College course. Address 
A. G. Gatngs, D.D., President. 25 


GYBACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 


of | Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 

Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M. D., Dean. 

Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A. M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


Gj WABTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Maaitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Mariet 


stitution will 


SCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C, F. CHANDLER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


and | RUTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
New Brunswick, N. 
A Boarding and Day 
Boys prepared for College, Business, or Scientific schools. 
Rev. SAML. Lacewodn, FS, .D., Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars free. ev ABRAM THompson, Rector. 


8S"; JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery 

health. Aims to be not inferior tha schools.— 

Apply to H. T. Futuer, Principal. 5 3m 


| GPRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C STEBBINS, A.M. 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College 

Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


W SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. Hensnaw, Principal. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and E.ocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PerersiLea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
ded to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 


chool. 


HE JOHN C. GREEN SCHOOL OF SCI- 
ENCE, Princeton College. The next year of this In- 
n Sept. 8, 1875. A department of Civil 
Engineering has been added. is circulars. apply to Rev. 
WiLuiam Akkis, Treasurer, Princeton, N. J. 


FARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


[ows COLLEGE, Grinaci, lowe. For catalogue, Hy W dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 


tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. BRakety,Ph.D. 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Superior advantages in every depart- 
ment. For circulars, address the Prin., Miss Emity Ne son. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 
rior advantages. Terms reasonable, 
24 Address CHARLES c BraGpon, Principal. 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and so Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spar, Princt 


INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MA 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
all departments thoroug tain aco twelve - 

dad Send ler Prot 

. Greene, Principal. 


‘TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized.by half the States in the Union. 
rincipal. 12 


Hiram Orcutt, A.M., 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Ging, Bem Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares ys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address V W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spautpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. _ Burns, Prest. 


yorrs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
1 mg E. H. CAPEN, President. For Catalogue and 
address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


IV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H.- BuckHaM, Pres. 


AZENOVIA 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 Youn en ollege. ddress 
w.S. Cazenovia, N NY 


QC SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, mogereete mt of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one oh age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. a 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
J. Seman, Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. of Faculty of Science. 


ESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE for stu- 
ef both sexes in each 
full corps of instructors. Wakp, D.D., Presi- 

roe estminster, Md. 27 


W COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
__For information apply to P. A. CHapsourng, Pres’t. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JoserH CuMMINGs, D. D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. For 
and information address F. B. Dexter, 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


Conn. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both ye - Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorgs, A.M., Princ. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 SNow STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


in all its appointments. 

New sphool building 

Fourteen (14) regulat and 

The course in each 

Fits for business, Scientific shown or any College, with 
all the recent requirements. 

No place for drones or imbeciles. Tuition moderate. 

For catalogue address the Principals, 

25m MOWRY & GOFF. 


HA 
HAVEN, CONN. 


Boarding pa Day School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1820. Reopens September 22d. 
29 m Miss Maria P. Monrort, Principal. 


Seema see eater degree than any other sy pub- 
lished. conten ty on of of price. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, | ~ 
36 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


Once side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
column for number of errors. On the ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition Dictation Ex- 

ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the porpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for | J: 


be writen apes ond erased 


copy paid,) on receipt of the re- 
price, 10 cents 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address | Dr. -J-' Vv. V. Lansina, Albany, N.Y. N.Y. 


BELLEVUE: HOSPITAL MEDICALCOLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fiint, Jx., Secretary. 


fckecric MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 


GPLMANTON ACADEMY, GiJmanton, N. H. 88th 
school year, Aug. 25th. Presents superior 
Apply to W. A. Principal. 26m 
GRErL0cE INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College ¢ for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


New York, holds two sessions annually 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectio 
A 


pp-; $1.soayear. S furnished. 
ft overt S. Newron, D., 137 St., N.Y. City. 
MEDICAL COLLE 


OF CINCINNATI OHIO. 
For circulars address Joun A. Murpuy, M.D, 29m 


DEPARTMENT of Harvard 
or further information address Dr. RE 
Fira, "Seedy, 08 Boylston street, Boston. 


NEW YORK HOMCELOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtine, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
UMEtERGitT OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical 


tt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. - Paxpex, 426 East 26th street. 


OF Medical » Phil- 
F or announcement apply to Dr. R. E. ERS, 
Dean, P P. ro. Box 2838, Philadelphia. _ 


reparat epartment oston Uni 
students of both sexes for any college. Neet-cless Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxgs- 
Leg, Principal. 10 
MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. Mercatr, 9 


YSTIC VALLEY Parental 
Conn. A Home School for Boys 


EW BRITAIN SEMINARY. = Family snd Day 
School for young ladies. Address D. N. Camp, New 
Britain, Conn. __28m 


PEINCETON COLLEGE Preparatory School, 
Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th. Address the 
Principal, Rev. C. J. Coruins, or Rev. WitttAM Harris, 


Treasurer of the College. 30 m 


Parr ‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
Year opens in August and closes in May. 


Addreas Prot J A. Benton. 


EEKSKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Sept. 8, New Gymnasium. $400 per year. 
essrs, Wricut & Dona.p. 4om 


received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 15 zz 


Special Educational Notices. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
State Normal Art School, 
28 SCHOOL-ST., BOSTON. 


An examination in FrrgHaAnp DrawinG of Ornament and 
Object Drawing from the Solid, of all new applicants for ad- 
mission, will be held at 12 mM. and 7 p.m, on Thursday, 
—-. 30th, 1875, in the new Studio, at No. 28 School St. 

pplicants must ve 16 years of age, and must give 
notice to the undersigned of their intention to offer them- 
selves for examination, before September 30th. 

Candidates must be in their places a quarter of an hour 
before 12 or 7 o'clock, provided with pencils and rubber. 

Students who have passed the first or second year’s course, 
and desire to take the second or third year’s, must notify the 
undersigned at once, if they have not already done so. 

S@~ The School will open for study on WEDNESDAY, 
October 6th, 1875. 

Terms: Free to all residents in Massachusetts. 

_ WALTER SMITH, Director of the School, 
37a South Boston, Mass. 


PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.1. 


Fall Term of sixth School year commentes first Monday 


in September. 
33 ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


ELOCUTION. Fall Course. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Class and private instruction. Send for Prospectus. 31h 


AW DEPARTMENT of Iowa State Univer- 
sity, lowa Ci The eleventh annual course begins 
Sept. 16th, 1875. egular course completed in one year 
and degree its to practice. Advanced course or secon 
ear open to all uates without charge. Tuition $50.00 for 
ull course, or $20.00 per term. A thoroughly systematized 
course of study, with daily exercises in Pleading and Practice 
throughout the 0 For catalogues or information address 
the Chancellor, m. G. Hammonp, Iowa City, Ia. 30m 


Agents Wanted. 


1000 CEN NIENN INT “A L 


Women, want- 


ed to sell The 
GA NT the TAL 
faces the grand results of 100 years of Freedom and 


ew and complete. Over 1000 pages. Illustrated. 
isa Library. Boston Globe: ot a luxury, 
but a necessity. /nter-Ocean :—All classes buy it, and 
agents make from $100 to $200 a month. 
Want General Agent in ave city of over 10,000. Address 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 32m 


A NEW BOOK 
MARK TWAIN, 


ae ready for Canvassers. Now, then, is the time to 
‘erritory. ~ Don’t sto - to experiment on other y 4 
one you know will sell. Prompt action will give you choice 
of field, and Golden Returns. Get on the course at once, 
and you will win. Outfit costs nothing,— everything Sur- 
nished. Send in your names, and towns you want, or for 


circulars, at once Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING Cco., 
17 ARTFORD, CONN. 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


WESTERMANN & CO., 524 524 Broadway, NEW 
* YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE 
containing all the leading series of Greek and Lavin CLas- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancient GroGrapny, His- 
ToRY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
tal | Latin, ORtENTAL, GERMANIC, ROMANCE, SLA "and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LaNnGuAGEs. Octavo, m4 pages. ill be sent 
"| on receipt of 12 cents in postage stam 
This Catalogue, compiled with great care and, based on 


many years’ experience in Forei — will to 
be a most useful and indispensable Guide every Phileas 
ical scholar and library. 


w. Bookseller and Im- 


University NEW YORK. Large 
— one iscellaneous Literature, School etc. 
on special branches sent on an eggbention. Monthly 

Bellees of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post- 


Agent for Revue des deux fondes, and all the princi- 
Pal Perindicals. 
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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 


ufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 
to Church, Coll and Academy Bells..... 


Illustrated Catalogue sent 38 zz 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., known to the public since 1826, are 
made at “THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 
free. No Agencies. eow 2222 


Hepresgentative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


(Un this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 
paris of New England to whom any Teacher may send 
‘for any book desired and know that the order will receive 
prompt attention, or of whom t. may buy books or school 
supplies in person be sure of able dealing and the 
best terms. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 vee St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON 


Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxte & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 

ew-England Agents for AMERICAN EpuCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


ICHOLS & HALL, 


32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
ool and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


UTTLE & CO., 
Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


OOKBUYERS will find their orders 
executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters of enquiry as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be carefully forwarded on receipt of the advertised price. 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, &c. 


Wexccous CASTS.—I offer for sale one set of the 


Acapgemy Series of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 

s of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
‘or the same is $300. catalogue. Address 
FOSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 


NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for 20. i 


Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
A. B. C., care V. E. Fournal of Education. 


A private collection of 3000 specimens, 
MINERALS 600 species, including the rarest varie- 
ties. Price $3,5 old. 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
21 Natural History Store, 18 Arch Street, Boston. 


For 65 of the prettiest Visiting 
Cards you ever saw. In order 
that - may see what they are, 
5 I will send by return mail, 65 
with your name neatly print 
on them, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
and a three-cent stamp.. You 
will have samples of Glass, Mar- 
ble, Snowflake, Damask, Repp, 
Tinted, and White Bristol. The 
stock 1 be first-class. I have 
. the most particular and expert 
printers to be obtained in the country, and employ no inex- 
perienced boys to turn off cheap, second-class wor I pur- 
chase my cards direct from the importers, and by the three 
hundred thousand. Being carefully printed from nickel- 
silver-plated type, the impression is the finest that can be 
made, and dees not show through on the back of the card. 
I reject quantities of stock that other printers would use ; 
and throw away bushels of printed cards that many printers 
would say are good enough. No blurred or imperfect work 
leaves my establishment. I have many agents who say my 
cards are the best and cheapest they ever saw. I have 66 
styles of type that I use for Visiting Cards alone; and more 
than 50 kinds of cards. Some say they know about fifty 
places to get cards, and that they prefer my cards and prices 
to all others. PRINTERS in all parts of the country are 
sending me orders, for they say I can furnish them on better 
terms than they can afford to give tho same class of work. 
Every week are growing in favor and 
More than p ;” “ Never was so well satisfied before,” 
are almost unanimous expressions. T ya and you will 
po be same. Write plainly and give address. Mone 
nded, if the cards don’t suit. Remember, the cards 


be sent by return mail. 
W. C. CANNON, 
35d 46 Kneeland St., BOSTON, Mass. 


Turkish Baths, 


17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal ion of 


CENTS | 


Likewise Revolvers, Pistols, and Derringers; Army, Na 
six shots. New model Army Revolver, jest out; the ¢- 
Armory at ILION, N. Y. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Military, Sporting, Hunting, and Target Breech-loading Rifles, Carbines, and Pistols, all of uniform 
breech mechanism. Pronounced by the highest military authorities, conieunlcoevanan, noted hunters, and champion 
marksmen to be the easiest of manipulation, simplest in construction, mest accurate at all ranges. The Champion Gun of 
the World, having beaten competitors from all nations at ‘‘ Wimbledon,” “ Dollymount,” — 

turers also of Breech-loading Double and Single Barreled Shot uns, superior to all foreign makes and at much less price. 
Police, House, and Pocket sizes ;—one, two, four, five, and 
best extant. Ammunition, &c., &c. 

E. REMINGTON & SONS, 28: and 283 Broadway, N. Y. (Box 3994). 


““Creedmoor.”” Manuf 


< 


e Maiden Lan 


White’s Furnace. 


PLATE IBON. TRIPLE RADIATOR. 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. ~ 

It has more power and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease of 
management, freedom from dust 
and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal. 

The is sel/- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
moved. 

Has a new combined ANT1- 
ATE, wit 

Patented Yune 15, 1875. and handle, which can be opera- 
ted by any person, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
Ash-pit with adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 

Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings, furnished on application. 
Gi 0. W. WHITE & CO. 
grt Nos. 64 and 66 Union STREET, BOSTON. 


112 William 8t. 


STL 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


School Stationery and Furniture. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
Catalogues sent on application, with stamp. 36m 


oOuUR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast super: 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance, They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


ing all imitations of Slates, and even 


without the surface being injured. RACH. 
No. 1, 554x834 inches, two marking surfaces, $ .30 
2,5 six “ “ 
“ 6 x8 six “ 75 
“ 5 two “ “ .40 
“ 6, 6% x9% “ six 


The above Nos (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound 1n stiff covers 
and muslin. 

Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
will forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipt 
of half the price printed above. 


Vor introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 


Address, 
American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


rd & Noyes’ Writing Inks, 


Mayna 


= 


For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. 
UNRIVALED. 13 


10 PER CENT NET! 


Improved Farm First M ge Coupon Bonds Guaran- 
teed. We loan not to ex one-third of the value ascer- 
tained by fersonal inspection. In many years business, 
have never lost a dollar. We Red the interest promptly, 
semi-annually, in New York. No customer of ours ever 
waited a day for interest, not even during the hardest time 


is li t Her ity is now 
that is likely ever to see. 
the Union. J. B. WAIKINS & CO., 


LawRENCE, KANSAS. 


2722 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


Collections throughout the West a specialty. 35 


BOYNTON'S 
Wrought: Iron 
Furnace! 


Last winter's use 
roved them to 
unequaled b 
any Furnace sol 
for POWER 
Durability, and 
Economy. 
ore purchas- 
ing others. Sold 
y Dealers gen- 
erally. 
> RICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 
Manufacturers, 


234 Water St., N.Y. 
27 


Send for circular. 


To, Bruder of Grats + Poyd 


Samples sent by Mail. 23 


Reading Nursery. 


HARDY FRUIT, 
SHADE, ann ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS, &c. 
at this Nursery, grown on the spot, suited 
to this latitude. 

Twenty-eight years of experience in this 
line ror ny us > advise what it is well to 
plant; and our culture, if exami will 
enable visitors to see how to treat trees. 


An immense stock of EVERGREENS, 
in large variety. It is proper to plant 
Evergreens in early September. 

Extra large APPLE and PEAR, ROCK 
MAPLE, &c., &c. 

Send for Catalogue, containing 40 pages, 
with 25 illustrations and much instruction. 


J. W. MANNING, 
READING. MASS. 


Bells of Co; 


mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for — Schools, Farms, 
louses, 


ish B Three- 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 


iii 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
h, Enduring Black, Fine and 
penance, 4 Very Easy to Erase, 


ns k. 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 


Sent by express in 2 
do well with it. any quantity. Boarps or Epucarion 


It is ea: ly applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a Lon blackboard, upon any- 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


SILICATE 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all Schogl Book and Stationery 
Stores, Book Slate Co. 


‘191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil 
Adopted and extensively UY ED 
for the last Six Vears by the 


Boards of Educatio 


New hia, 
many Cities, Towns, ools. 
Leading Book Stores and 
Stationerskeepthem (Staple,) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton 8t., cor. Church. 
free, Sample to Teachers 


New-England Journal 


We have procured for those desiring 
to ot | BINDERS Journal, two 
sales ef very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 25 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 
Address NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 


TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. a 
A 
© 
D 
DOUE 0 
4 is 
RVC 
q 
8 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


‘Traps Mark, Gillott' s, deseriptive name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


EPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
ier 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 


Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


Primary Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
just what are Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROG Gloucester, Mass, 


LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND . 
ING 
\ 
| 
Cort) 
| | | 
| 
—| “46 st.,NEW YORK. 
34 
= Bstablished in 1837. 
4, Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 
102 and 104 East Second 
OO 
— — 
| 
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Two New and Important School Books. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


549 & 551 Broadway, New-York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 


By EDWARD S. MORSE, Pux.D., 
Formerly Professor of —— and Zoology in Bowdoin 


1 vol., 12mo. Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Prof. Morse has adapted the First Book of Zoology to the 
pupils of the United States. The examples presented for 
study are such as are common and familiar to every school- 
boy — as snails, insects, spiders, worms, mollusks, etc. 
When marine animals are cited, the examples are selected 
from creatures that may be found in all the markets of the 

interior, such as the clam, lobster, and oyster, with its para- 

sites. sites. ‘The book will thus be equally well adapted to all parts 

of the country, and the maternal easily accessible to pupils 
of every section. 
The illustrations, of which there are u 
have, with few exceptions, been 

author, expressly for this work. The absence 

anti figures which have done such i 
in text-books of natural history is 
Prof. Morse’s book which 


scientist, nat 
to allude. “His 
eld, and his achievements in 


tion, while his work in the as Professor in 
Bowdoin College, places him in the rank of progres- 
sive 
YOUMAN'S 


CLASS BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


A New and Revised Edition, entirely Rewritten 
and Remodeled. 


rvol, 12mo. . . . Price $1.75. 

so as to represent the latest developments of the science. It 
is well known that chemistry has recently undergone a revo- 
lution in its fundamental theories that has led to the estab- 
lishment of a new system of the principles of combination, 
classification, and nomenclature. These new views are 
adopted in all the later works, but there has hitherto been 


no successful attempt to put them ina and attractive 
form suitable for ciass-room use. Prof. Youman’s reputation 


the 


there is an unusually full treatment of the interesting su 

of Spectrum A naiysis, illustrated with beautiful colored 

chromoliths. This work is nota hand-book, de- 
for special chemical students, but such a general view 
the subject, in its latest as is suitable for the re- 

quirements of our current high-school education. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 


A Comprehensive Treatise Ser of 

Tammar 

A 
G. P. 
$1.25. 

A History of Germany. 

From the Earliest Peried to the Establishment of the Ger- 
in With One Hundred and Twelve 


Maps. By Bavarp 


Science Primers. 


Science Primer Ph cents ; 
irenomy gents, of the the series heretofore pub- 


: Chemistry, by 
Pook Geology, by 
by Professor Hux 


Science Primer As- 


Standard W Works. 
New Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y., 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


“ Invaluable in Classroom or Library.” 
JUST READY, 


Trimble’s Chart of General Literature, 


A Chart of Ancient and Modern Literature, showing ata 


eachers” Exchange. 


(ar This as a medium between 
Teachers desiring desiring to 
such. Our terms for inserting special ah are & 


over twenty. Each t insertion 2 cts. per werd.) 


glance the prominent contemporary writers of all 
in 2 reeclones order, together with the main features in 


neral literature. J. TRIMBLE, 


“ Excellent in all r pe ee ially recommend it 
not only to colleges to libraries of 
scholarly men, and to ho of culture.” —Dr. H. 


Corrss, Prest. Leh 

** Having found | only sure criterion of such 
a work—the severe test of the daily drill of the class-room—I 
most cordially recomme t as a valuable auxiliary to all in- 
structors in literature.’”—Epwarp H. President of 
Both plan d in the execution 

in to and in ex 

in detail, it leaves, in my o ion, scarcely anything to be de- 
sired.’’—J. THOMAS, Dictionary, ete: 

hopeto see it widely used in Ame: 
NORTHROP Sec. Board of Ed., Ct. 

A teacher of the ri & sort ou t 

very aloable aid in instruction.” D. 
Cornell Univ., N.Y. 


Prepared f 44x 120 inches, mounted 
pared for ce fis; or 1 


to find ita 
nite, Prest. of 


and varnished, with ils, 

private study, or the library, " clic cloth, 

irculars, with full particulars, sent on appli- 
escriptive Ci! 

ation to the publishers, who will make liberal terms for the 


purposes of examination and introduction. 


J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
7a3 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


JUST OUT: 
“| Song Tablet, 


By Irvinc Emerson, author of ‘SONG LAND,” and 
4 rintendent of Music in the Public Schools ef Hartford. 
k for HiGH anp Grammar ScHOoLs, SEMINARIES, 
Soctat SinGiNG, AND SINGING SCHOOLS. 
Handsomely gotten up; containing nearly 200 pages, and 


37b 


sold for the low price of Firry Cents. 
Either of above books os | paid on receipt of pri 
Address (as most convenient publishers, B = ow e 


GROSS, Hartford; ORLA DO 
Grand Street, New York; BENJAMIN H. snBor’, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ew-England Educational Agency 
ARMSTRONG & CO. S|: 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The National Standard Text-Books: 


hmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT7’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 

They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 

GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


Bs 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


YOUNG MAN, recently graduated at the Massachu- 

setts ee > Art School, wishes wishes a situation as teacher 

of eae et possible references. Apply by letter to 
ce of ties pa paper. 37¢ 

LADY who has been a member of Prof. Smiru’s Nor- 

mal Art Class in Boston, and had much experience in 

teaching Drawing and Paintin ‘mame a situation. Aadress 
Norma Tsacuer, Boston, 37a 


ANTED — A situation a Teacher of experience, a 
graduate. The testimonials furnished. 
20, Petersham, 35e 


| Fees SALE — Family and ay School ; has been in suc- 
cessful operation for 20 a } average "number of family 
Price ; terms easy 


. H. G., Box 18 
given. 
tf 


OR SALE—Buildin tly located, and admir- 

ably adapted for Boys’ Classical School or Ladies’ Sem- 
inary, and summer Rect fe with beautiful surroundings ;— 
accommodations for a Offered at half its cost ; 
terms easy. Apply to Hiram Orcutt, West Lebanon, 
New H 33 tf 


ANTED.-—-A graduate of the Institute of Technology 

desires a Lee to teach in some High School or 
Academy. Specialty, egg but is willing to teach 
languages. rs ion to UNKLE, resi- 
dent Institute Technology Other references given if de- 
sired. Address ARTHU Sweertzer, Cliftondale, Mass. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Hclectic Fiducational Series, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


New Books —Just |ssued. 
Harvey’s Language Lessons. 


First Lessons in the English Language; 
Harvey, A.M., author mentary Grammary and 
the English guage, and of 

Graded-School Readers. 12mo, 80 pages, tod tthe 
Price 30 cents. Single sample copies and supplies for 
first introduction, 22 cents; supplies for introduction i in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 15 cents 
per copy. 


Thalheimer’s History of England. 


A History of England for the Use of Schools 
THALHEIMER, author of Ancient and 


Modern History. 12mo, 288 illustrated. Price 
$1.50. Supplies for first ‘troduction, and single sample 
copies for examination with a view to first introduction, 
$1.13 per copy. 


Ray’s Differential & Integral Calculus. 


& ADAMS, 
Importers and dealers in every description 
ARTIGTS* MATERIALS. 

HEMATICAL INSTRU 
ARCHITECTS "AND EERS’ STATIONERY. 
ax, 

and all Materiale, used for Wax-Flower maki 
33 m 33 and 35 Cornutt, BO 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND aoe 


A. 4. WALKER & C 
IMPORTERS, 
BOSTON. 


ON. 


North 
Globe Theatre. 


No. 
Washi 


orders, by mail or 


15 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW yor 
designer and manufacirer ofall 
Badges. Secret Society, Base ot oe Sporting 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a yn uperior work- 
manship, and ba ro = lowest. Estimates and 
designs Orders prompt! to. 
Samstes of College werk ined. 


Will secure THE NEW- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL 
ne | 0 ar OF EDUCATION from 
Sept. 18th to Jan. 1st, 1876. 
This is ag eod opportuni 
for an iber to THE 


NE “ENGLAND to 
send it to a friend on trial. 


One Dollar 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Agents. 


THE EXCELSIOR SCHOOL DESK 
/s the most Conyertabe, Convenient, Durable, and in all respects the BEST in the Market. 


The back is constructed 
on scientific principles, a: conforms perfect] to 
the bodily shape in a sitting posture. . 

It has an ample seat-support, and does not 
cause spinal culties. The hi hinges and seat- 
sup are so arranged that the desks cannot 

loose. The woodwork is ash and black- 
va They are of best material throughout. 

Over Excelsior School Desks are now 
in use. They are used in Pawtucket, Woonsock- 
N Willimantic, Biddeford, Gardner, Leominster, 
ahant, Franklin, Medway, and numerous places 
in New England; also in hilade! ladelphia, Brooklyn 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, St. Louis, 

extensively West. 

e ask particular attention to these School 
Desks ; and school directors are invited to send for 
ILLusTRATED CATALOGUE and prices. A sample 
will be sent to any Board of Education contem- 
plating the purchase of School Furniture. 

Liberal inducements will be offered purchaseis 

season. Don’t purchase till you have exam- 
ined the Excelsior 


Address 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ridpath’s School History 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


the objective method 


37a 22 Hawley et, BOSTON. 


Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. Among its many distinctive 
excellences are the unity, accuracy, and brilliancy of the Narrative; 


its freedom from prejudice and partiality ; 


examination to Teachers and school-officers on receipt of 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, with Numerous 
Examples and Applications to Analysis and Geometry ; 
by omen G. Crark, A.M., Professor in William Jew 

e. 8vo, sheep, 440 pages. Price $2.25. ample 
supplies for first introduction, and single sample copies 
for examination with a view to first introduction, $1.69 
per copy. 


Schuyler’s Trigonom’y & Mensuration. 


Plane and Spherical eg and Mensuration; by 
A. Scnuyier, LL. D., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Logic in Baldwin University, author of Prin- 

Nevigation vo, cloth, 184 pages and Logarithmic 
Tables. Price $1.50. Supplies for first introduction, 
and single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction, $1.13. 


Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


A Manual of fg we Rhetoric, designed for the use of 
classes in High Schools and Colleges; by A. D. Hep- 
BURN, Professorin Davidson College, N.C. 12mo, cloth, 
280 plies or Price $1.25. Single sample copies and sup- 

introduction, 94 cents; for introduction in 
for other books i 


corresponding in use, 63 cts. 
Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, A.M,, 
Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 
SPECIAL PRICES. 

(ist, Retail ; 2d, Introduction; 34, Exchange price.) 


Harvey's Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey’s Graded-School Second Reader, .46 .34 .23 
Harvey’s Graded-Schoel Third Reader, .60 .45 .30 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.15 .87 .58 
Harvey's Graded-School Primary Speller, .20 .15 .10 


Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “ Intro- 
duction’’ price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Historical Adas, 

Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. 
Norton's Elements of Physics. 

Kriisi’s Life of Pestalozzi. 

White’s Graded-School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 

Harvey's Language Course. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thatheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thatheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
_Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 

Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 

Eclectic Classical Series. 

Duffet’s French Method. 

Gow’s Morals and Manners. 
Se, 


‘ 


Descriptive Circurars AnD Price List on ap- 
PLICATION. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Aclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 29 


4 
| | 
oe reference to their easy reproduction by the pupil on 
slate or black-board. 
_ To the attainments of Prof. 
ist, and instructor, it is hardly 
brilliant success in the lecture-fi 
scientific research, have already giv ta pe. | a — 
| 
| 
| 
All materi ms > Pastel Painting, 
rawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
xpress, promptly attended to. Send 
| 
as a writer who can make himself! understoc >y all minds, is 
a guarantee that the new edition of his book, which has al- 
with teachers, will maintain its wed/- 
Besides the main feature of novelty— 
pplication of the new theories of chemical 
act that depend them— 
| 
| 
= 
> 
— 
showing the territorial growth and changes of the count 
class portraits of the most distinguished characters who have figured 
Scores of able critics have congratulated the avthor on his signa 
of both teacher and student. Price $1.75. Copies for 
half price. Specimen pages sent free on application. 
4m 


